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Singapore aims to become a ‘smokeless zone’ 


By Nigel LiJburn 
Compass News Features 

SINGAPORE — A three-month 
campaign has been launched to 
persuade Singaporeans to give up 
smoking and to turn the island re- 
public Into a “smokeless zone." 
The goal may not be fully 
achieved, but campaigns are im- 
portant to Singaporeans. They are 
also effective. Campaigns to mold 
good behaviour and attitudes 
started about 30 years ago. There 
were campaigns against extortion, 
spitting, cholera and even stray 
dogs. 

Currently, campaigns are more 
up-market. They encourage cour- 
tesy, better productivity, planting 
trees and speaking Mandarin. But 
now the cigarette. At the centre of 
the drive is an advertising cam- 
paign and free quit-kits Issued by 
the Health Ministry. The kits are 
for doctors, anti-smoking helpers 
and smokers themselves. 

A qult-kft Includes advice on 
how to give up the habit, a quit 
calendar, a dally cigarette count 
card and a small playcard for use 
on social occasions. It reads: 
“Don't offer me a cigarette. I have 
quit." Members of Parliament have 
acknowledged their example Is im- 
portant to the campaign. Senior 
Parliamentary Secretary Eugene 
Yap told his constituents how he 
stopped after being shocked by a 
smoker friend losing his voice. 

Malay MP and Parliamentary 
Secretary Yatlman Yusof chose 
the first day of the campaign to 
quit smoking and ceremonially 
made a small bonfire of his last ci- 
garettes. He confessed to smok- 
ing an average of 25 a day for the 
past 20 years. Placed end to end, 
the cigarettes would stretch about 
nine kilometres, he said, and ad- 
ded, “I can't even last that dis- 
tance jogging." Yatiman decided 
to quit not only because of the risk 
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to his own health but as an exam- 
ple to other Malays In Singapore 
who are heavier smokers than 
other ethnic groups. 

Malays make up about 15 per 
cent of Singapore's 2.5 million po- 
pulation. Surveys show that 24 
per cent of them are smokers, 
compared with an overall national 
average of 19 per cent. Also dis- 
turbing Yatlman is the 15-to-19 
age group of Malays. One in to is 
a smoker compared with one in 20 
of the other main ethnic groups, 
Chinese, Indian and Eurasian. 

Statistics have been used lib- 
erally lo support the no-smoklng 
message. 

A Health Ministry booklet urging 
the public and private sectors to 
stub out the cigarette menace 
says smokers take 45 per cent 
more alck leave than non-smoking 
colleagues. And twice as many 
accidents at work Involve smokers 
than non-smokers. Suggested 
reasons for this are a smoker's 
preoccupation with lighting or 
holding a cigarette, and eye Irrita- 
tion or coughing caused by smoke. 

The ministry also details the 
dangers of breathing other peo- 
ple's smoke, and advises that 
lighting up should be banned in 
places where people work toge- 
ther, where food is served and In 
offices with central air- 
conditioning. The ministry has pre- 
pared a profile of ita staff and 
boasts that only seven per cent of 
the 12,840 total are smokers, well 



below the national average. 

A survey within the ministry 
showed that about half the smok- 
ers wanted to stop but found it dif- 
ficult. They needed some shock 
stimulus to quit — like a hefty in- 
crease in cigarette prices, sick- 
ness or a doctor's warning. The 
survey also showed that the pro- 
portion of staff who smoke gen- 
erally is dependent on their status. 

Smokers made up 1.3 per cent 
of doctors and dentists, 3.3 per 


cent of administrative and clerical 
staff, 6.7 per cent of paramedical, 
engineering and technical staff, 
20.1 per cent of medical atten- 
dants and 36.6 per cent of drivers, 
cooks, cartakers and storekeep- 
ers. The lowest Incidence of 
smokers was among nurses and 
midwives at 0.8 per cent. 

The campaign was inaugurated 
by Health Minister Dr Richard Hu. 
who said laws to combat smoking 
would be Introduced if education 
and persuasion fall. But he said, 
“We are confident that in a de- 
cade's time the rate of smoking 
will be half that of the present and 
that eventually, in the next gen- 
eration, we will be a nation of 
mainly non-smokers." 

Reaction to the campaign has 
been positive. 

— Hotels are setting aside larger 
no-smoklng zones in restaurants 
and coffee BhopB and designating 
rooms for non-smokers only. The 
newly-opened Westin Stamford, 
the world's tallest hotel, and its 
smaller sister the Westin Plaza 
have reserved 140 of their 2,000 
rooms exclusively for non-smokes. 

— Pressure for warnings on ci- 
garette packets printed in Singa- 
pore's four official languages, 
English, Chinese, Malay and Tamil, 
has come from the Consumer 
Association of Singapore. It also 
wants the tar and nicotine content 
of cigarettes to be stated on pack- 
ets. 


Dining out with a 
foreign flavour 
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— A major effort has come from 
Singapore's armed forces, when 
about 40 per cent of servicemen 
smoke. Measures include a ban on 
cigarette sales at military camps 
and bases and withdrawal of duty; 
free cigarettes for servICBmee 
taking military transport for over 
seas training. 

— Local television producer! 
have agreed to avoid assoolalinjj 
screen heroes with cigarettes 

Health Ministry official Dr Lu ly 
Lee, who is heading the campafyi 
says it will continue after ita W 
three months. "Sometimes |fi 
years before you can actually 
results," Bhe said. "The cam 
can only make people 
aware. It can Introduce a behav- 
iour change. It can hope to In 
a trend." 

One of the biggest teste of 
campaign will be a smoke-M 
week this month. The aim Ib for®, 
smokers to abstain for seven 
and then resolve to kick the 
Meanwhile, propaganda 
from advertisements on televise 
radio and In the press. One ChfW-| 
mas message said: If you rea# 
care for someone, you won't 
them cigarettes, cigars, pipes of) 
lighters for Christmas." r 
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The zeal of Health Ministry ad- 
vertizing, however, hae product 
one backlash. A television 
of a man throwing a lightened w.; 
garete Into a litter bln drew coj 
plaints. Viewers suggested it CQfr, 
doned another kind of unsocial t*, 
haviour — causing a fire rfsK-'/ f 


India’s ‘family’ approach to mental illness 


By Harold Emert 
Compass News Features 

RIO DE JANEIRO — India, the land of ma- 
gic shrines and faith heaters, has only about 
1,500 psychiatrists to treat an estimated 40 
million people suffering mental illnesses. 
Nationwide, that's two psychiatrists for 
every million people — but as it develops 
innovative treatment for Ita own special 
problems, India may be able to teach other 
developing counlries a new approach to 
mental health. 

"We need bread, we need food, but that 
doesn't mean we don't need our mental 
health," Dr Vljoy K Varma, head of -psychla- 
try at the Postgraduate institute of Medical 
Education and Research at Chandigarh, 
northern India, told a recent world psychia- 
try congrese here. "Psychotherapy Is a 
great awakening in India, but we've always 
had a philosophical approach to life," said 
Dr MAM. Khan, a private consultant psy- 
chiatrist from Hyderabad In southern India. 
"We've always believed in Indian serenity 
and the great Indian thinkers." 

But for obvious practical reasons, Varma 
and Khan observed, bringing Fraud to India 
means forgetting his traditional : couch for 
individual consultations and replacing it with 
' Imorovlzatlons .'suitable -to. the needs of a 
Third World country.. "There Is ho way we 
. oan treat 40 million people on a one-to-one 
, basis It la simply u.unreallst to," said 
. -Varrfia',. 'a specialist In "transcultufal. psy- 
Chlatry'' land author of ' some 120 inter- 
. nationally published works; :"The Western 
modpl 'will not work. In fact, It hasn't even 
ttqrked In America, We therefore have to try 



suited In a record of more successful trealr 
ment than In the developed world," Varma 
said in an- Interview, "In developing its new 
approach to treating’ mental Illness, India 
does not have to repeat the mistakes of the 
Euro-American models." 

-India's principal strategy, he said, in- 
cludes training social workers, psycholog- 


: to develop other strategies for India." 
'VVdrmay and other experts ■ claim - that al-, . 

.hi ■■■ ■ ■■ • 

: reedy, India has had , more 'quCcees' than 
many, Western countries : in treating schizo- 
phrenia,, the ■■■dasslo" cental illness, Involv-. 
Ing Jews of tbuch 'with Tfi^llty. ' 1 ;; 


-India's prinqlpaj strategy, he said, in- 
cludes training social workers, psycholog- 
ists and non-prof esslonalb Interested In 
mental health care to spread the- work of 
the country's 1,600 psychiatrists. Varma's 
work. Is mainly In the public sector, where 
the average family health, centre has four. to 
six general dootors and 25 to 30 health 
workers to treat up to 100,000 patients. 

i Staff give vacolrtatlona, teach malaria and 
.tuberculosis education . and administer 
drug* "We are riow : trying .to gat them In- 
volved In mental health care," Varma said. 


r tempts to deal with a massive problem.' 

I Mental illness Is considered mainly a blo- 
l logical problem, and formal mental health le- 
? ■ gislatlon still is in the process of being 
0 drawn up. The professional practitioner In 
India of the theories of Freud and Jung also 

- Is in daily competition With thousands of 

- supposedly ’magic' shrines and faith heal- 



with their fa- 
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"We . have demonstrated that they can be: 
trained to Identify epilepsy, schizophrenia, 
Spvere depression and mental retardation." 

■ Mental health treatment, according to 
Varma arid. Khan, I? becoming mOre ac- 
cepted in Indian society.. However, anti- 
quated laws such a8 aq ‘act of 1912 which 
states that only a magistrate, can Intern a 
rrtentaliy 111 person hold India bagk.in ]ta at- 


ers. "Some 9hrines have developed reputa- 
tions over the years of curing tne mentally 
III" said Khan^who studied In Britain and 
worked In Australia before returning to 
practise in India.; "But. people who go to 
them, often realize they can get proper. 
. treatment only from a idootor." 

Although mentally III people are some- 
times abandoned by family and friends at 
these shrines, he said, "mental Illness Is 
more acoepted In ; India than other parts of 
the world. "The slok person is not rejected 
from either hie job or hi$‘ family, but simply 
Integrated Into dally life more than ln ! most 
places". y t ■ 

The WeBterq fad of Individual paychaana- 
. lysis is a luxury In Indiana country with Im- 
mense problems ^ of poverty, hunger and 
; overpopulation; The: average coat of. 50 
rupees ($4) per session Is ohpap by Wea a 
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tern standards, but affordable only by the 
Indian elite. The country's first Institute oj 
Psychoanalysis was set up in Calcutta a 
the 19208 by Girlndea Shekhar Bose,.#* 
maintained a correspondence with Sigrow 
Freud although he never met or studied*# 1 ji 
the founder of modern psychiatry. 

India's other main Institute for the sliji 
of psychoanalysis is In Bombay. In his gra 
vate practice, Khan frequently atteflda w 
patients a day. Many suffer ganetb*® 
nesses, as a result of the oommon mar#" ' 
of first cousins. His patiente Include 
dows, who In Indian society face the pKfr-f 
lem of a tradition which denies them 1*1 
marriage. /a* 

Within Indian marriages today, said 
morbid jealousy, usually unfounded, 
leads to suicide, especially among 
wrongfully accused of extra-marital ?iw^ 
Another phenomenon is bride bujr^ 
when a husband kills his wife to obtain 
dowry of a new bride. Drug problems 
are on the Increase In. India. Khan w 
per cent of Indian men use opium, marlju 
Is traditionally taken as a temple rite 
. heroin addiotlon is Increasing alarm!,. 

• Indian movies also provide another W". 
mon "drug,” according to Varma and lyre 
"What other entertainment do the masj^ 
have?. Khan said.. "If you feel society 
• thorltarlan and you can’t retaliate, ydd 
satisfaction from a film hero, retaliannfl 
the big screen. "The Indian film tradition 
takes the part of the underdog, and a?A< 
suit many of our country's poIlt(Qi“ 
started as film aotors," i. : • ' 

' . Certain : menial problems common 
We8t are not considered: serlova In J! 
"Personality disorders don't concern u? 
not considered an illness 1 In Indlai .:.yg 
said. $axual deviation was uhcoitim 6 !?: 1 ^ 
dla. beoauSe . of ’ a. , "natural oaheern v 
masculinity;' . Varma and IKhan apreS J 
other experts and a recent World n®?. 
.Organization Study that: despite grefltjj'! 
ml differences between countries,' ;m*v! 
health problems are similar th 
; world; •• ' I':. •• •. ' '. 
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NOTICE 

QUEEN ALIA HOSPITAL 


In answer to questions posed by a number of colleagues 
and citizens, the hospital administration would like to 
inform the public that The 


QUEEN ALIA HOSPITAL 


continues to offer its medical services in every section 
and department, including CT scanning. The hospital 
welcomes fellow doctors and citizens to benefit from 
these distinguished services. 

For more Information, please contact the hos- 
pital on telephone: 602240 - 602270 
The Queen Alla Hospital Administration 


Jordan 

Changes needed 


in education 


Jordan 



At the inauguration ceremony 
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a family car with spirit 

Like all Renaulls, the Renault 21 is a front wheel drive car. The Renault 21 - 
the new bom in the Renault family - offers you the absolute pleasure - a 
faultless shape (drag coefficient 0.29) and up to 120 blip of pure power, the 
largest interior space in its class. Renault 21, the absolute pleasure of a 
family carthatdoesnot compromise onspace, performance or equipment. 


By Ibtisam Dababnah 

Special lo The Star 

"THE SCHOOL we want” was- 
theme of the two-day 
which brought its sessions^ 
end Inst week at the Royal 
ral Centre (RCC). The partkW 
camo out with very fruitful ' 
far-reaching suggestions 
could affect education in the „ 
dom. These suggestions 
discussed and approved by 
committee in its meeting hoi 
turday. The seminar aimed at 
milting the resolutions and re 
mendations to the Ministry of 
cation. 

Dr Mawia Bakri, president dtl 
Arab Women Graduates 
(AWGC), which organized the 
day seminar, told The Star it 
interview that all the part 
called for the holding of a i 
and comprehensive conferena 
tackle exclusively the edu 
process. Other major Ideas 
'eluded democracy in ed 
and the need for the ini 
of a new subject: “The educa 
thought”. This is regarded u 
of the most important s 
which could be of immense 
to both the students and u 
graduates. 

in addition, participants 
for a reconsideration of Ihs 
grammes set for teachers 
cations and training, as welu 
evaluation of the 
sory subjects which students 
to pass in the secondary 1 
stages. This includes the 
prehensive exams set for 
students studying at the com 
ity colleges. Dr Bakri In this 
spect, commented that wttalr 
of the secondary and conw 
students get out of the various 
aminations should not be 
ered as the right tool for 
ing their capabilities. 

Five working papers were 
cussed during the seminar, 
dealt with a wide-range d i 
pertaining to educational 
theory and practice. They 
"resented by Dr Muni™ 






His Majesty King Hussein receives Held Marshal 
Abdul Rahman Swareddahab of Sudan In a meeting 
attended by His Royal Highness Crown Prince 



Crown Prince meets 
former Sudanese leader 

a His Royal Highness Crown 
Prince Haasan met last Monday 
with Reid Marshal Abdul Rahman 
Swareddahab, former head of the 
Military Council In Sudan, who is 
now visiting Jordan. Marshal 
Swareddahab voiced his country's 
appreciation and gratitude to Jor- 
dan for Its help to the Sudanese 
people to overcome the conse 
quences of famine and drought. 


During the meeting, Prince 
Hassan and Marshal Swareddeh 


hah reviewed Jordanian-Suda 


ness relations, and the means of 
promoting bilateral co-operation. 

Marshal Swareddahab is cred 
Ited with restoring democracy to 
Sudan after toppling President Ja 
fear Numeiri in a coup in 1965. He 
stepped down by handing over, 
power to an elected civilian gov- 
ernment after heading a military 
council during the Interim period 
and became the first Arab leader 
to willingly relinquish power after 
wielding It. 


He later on conferred with His 
Majesty King Hussein at the Royal 
Court last Tuesday. 


Queen inaugurates 
support programme 

Her Majesty Queen Noor last Fri- 
day inaugurated at Al Hussein 
Youlh City, a four-day programme 
entitled "In support of Iraqi 
women." The programme, spon- 
sored by the General Federation 
of Jordanian Women Is an expres- 
sion of Jordanian support for Iraq 
women and will also inform the ci- 
tizens of the Kingdom about the 
realities of the six-year-old Iran- 
iraq war. 

The programme included an ex- 
hibition of photographs showing 
the Iraqi people at war, an exhibi- 
tion of Iraqi products for sale, a 
display of dishes offered by Jor- 
danian women and organizations 
and wives of members of the di- 
plomatic corps In Jordan. Queen 
Noor was received by the Iraqi 
ambassador and his wife, pre- 
sident of the General Federation 
. of Iraqi Women Manal Younis and 
the president and members of the 
executive committee of the GFJW. 

Jordanian, Iraqi, and Kuwaiti 
poets recited 6ome of their poems 
on Saturday at an evening of Arab 
Poetry at the Palace of Culture. 

Lebanese president on 


• The Lebanese President Amin 
Gemayel and his wife arrived in 
Amman yesterday for a three-day 
visit to Jordan at the Invitation of 
Their Majesties King Hussein and 
Queen Noor. During the visit, Mr 


Gemayel will hold talks with King 
Hussein and senior Jordanian offi- 
cials on Arab affairs and the situa- 
tion In Lebanon in addition to bilat- 
eral relations. 

Diplomatic sources in Amman 
said that the Lebanese president 
would ask for a Jordanian media- 
tion in convening a Syrian - 
Lebanese summit to discuss the 
Lebanese problem and ways of 
ending the strife. Mr Gemayel will 
hold a press conference on Friday 
to reveal the results of his nego- 
tiations with King Hussein and 
Jordanian officials. The visit is his 
first to the Kingdom since he be- 
came president in 1982. 


Lower House passes 
law on nuclear power 

• Last Tuesday witnessed the 
passing of Jordan's first law gov- 
erning the use of nuclear power. 
Under the new law, an 1 1 -member 
technical committee chaired by 
the Minister of Energy and Mineral 
resources for Nuclear Energy 
Consultation will be formed to 
suggest policies, plans and legi- 
slation to develop the use of nu- 
clear technology and science in 
Jordan. 


The law stipulated that person- 
nel working in radiology or 
nuclear-energy related activities 
should be given a 30 per cent allo- 
wance on their basic salary. Other 
articles included in the law banned 
the Issuing of licenses for radioac- 
tivity purposes unless the user is 
fully qualified to do so and one ar- 
ticle gave the health minister full 
rights to nullify any licenses for ra- 
dioactivity fields, or freeze the 


license in case violations are 
committed by the operator. 

The House also endorsed 
amendments to the 1976 tempor- 
ary law on the Amman Financial 
Market (AFM) which were marginal 
and didn't affect its administrative 
structure or the nature of its op- 
erations. At the outset of the ses- 
sion, House members referred to 
their legal committee the following 
laws: a draft law to the .1966 in- 
vestments law, another 1986 draft 
law on the Jordan Agricultural 
Marketing Company and a third on 
the 1986 draft law on foreign re- 
sidency in Jordan. 

They also passed to the finan- 
cial committee two funding 
agreements reached between the 
government of Jordan and "the 
Arab Fund for Socio-Economics 
Development to finance part of the 
JD 17 million Zara-Ghor Hadlthah 
highway and another to finance a 
project to develop the Zarqa River 
Basin. 

Open University signs 
contract 

• The Jerusalem Open University 
last Tuesday signed a contract 
with the Jordan Company for Ra- 
dio and Television Production to 
produce, jointly, a series of univ- 
ersity programmes which will fea- 
ture technical, scientific and cultu- 
ral subjects to serve as subject 
matters for the Open University 
Students. 

The joint production will be on 
experimental basis before full pro- 
duction begins. The contract was 
signed by Dr Walid Qamhawl, the 
university's president, and Mr Ja- 
wed Maraqa, the director-general 
of the company. 


Crown Prince on Jordan’s role in Arab-European links 
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and said that studemB 
start depending on t h0 ^% 
ther on what their 
them. "They should knwj 
dig for information, how loJL 
and submit scientific re&g 0 
and reports," Dr Ellas addaa 


■fAMMAN (Star) — Delivering a 
{gflsch to the Council of Europe In 
J Strasbourg, France, on behalf of 
r King Hussein. Crown 
Hassan emphasized Jor- 
? a a br W00 for techn- 
R^tanBfer Into the Arab region 
Arab-European co- 

'{ PriH? 6 . 1 °f his speech, 

mS. Ha ! 8a h enumerated the 
ilj&ofteooriee of tha Euro- 
‘r"«ap relations namely: 

*L , * . 

and elution and- 

SSL 01 “-operation be- 

; Europe and the Arab World. 

ffcMSfr of Jordan's ef- 
S5M dlfl 5881 ~ a matter 
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IMK European states — 
I Sffthi jnd collectively — can 
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^anKL 6 ? year0 , .■ Prince ■ 
fiSS witnessed an • 
SSSr ■ .^Warts' a 'conver- 
®^ean' ; rJ!l? reat8 _■ ' 1° Arab- 
^°pean (S '^ he 0nd of 
a 'iSai^^ tio - n has marked 
: ‘-'trust .and 
of mutual. 
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ment and technology transfer. 

Prince Hassan further stated, 'It 
Is esBenllai that our attitude to- 
wards development and our view 
of the Third World should undergo 
on indepth examination and ass- 
essment. Development should not 
be viewed as philanthropy, it Is 
much more concerned with the 
evolution of a universal sense of 
community which trancenda nar- 
row political proiudicos and grie- 
vances.' 

He reiterated Jordan's poten- 
tialities, ae a member of (ho Arab 
community, of becoming an ad- 
vanced technology and mainte- 
nance base. The Kingdom, Prince 
Hessen said, woe hoping to evolve 
co-operntlon with the European 
states which Is aimed at trans- 
cending. the period of economic 
adjustment within the fields of en- 
gineering and design capabilities, 
quality control and individual stan- 
dards, industrial and export free 
zones,, as well as science and 
technology. The European exper- 
ience In this area could enhance 
— - using a systematic approach 
— become the foundation for a 
common Arab market. 

Prince Hassan stated that Jor- 
dan's centrist position provides 
middle ground that offers 'talented 
human resources along side the 
financial, power of the oil-pro- 
duolng states'. ... : 

On the potential partnership of 
the Europe-Arab dialogue, he said 
that the Middle past today stands 

..put as the most tragic-terms ot 
human Buffering ‘Tension and war 
dominate bur lives from Afghanis- 
tan fo MoroocO. States and people 
seem to be engaged in a never- 
ending 'struggle, foi' survival and 
Jordan la in the eye of the storm . 
King Hussein'S endleBS search for 
peace arid Justice are linked with 
nlB~ concern for moderation ana . 
thb moral integrity of all the people 
of.the;reglon. . 

‘ The Hashemite Kingdom, Prince 
Hassan, added, has had to. shopl-- 
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Crown Prince Hassan: ‘peace 
against instability* 

der the results of the displaceme- 
nt of the Palestinian people.in the • 
Palestine Issue which has domi- 
nated Middle East politics for the 
past four decades. ‘Their national 
question has become ours and 
both our destinies are interwined.’ 
Jordan -Ib thus, directing Its . en- 
ergies towards terminating the Is- - 
raeii occupation.so that tha people • 
•could regain their Independence, 
dignity and self-respect, The res- . 
toratlqn of Arab sovereignty to the 
occupied territories will obliterate 
tension and give peace a chance: 

. Referring to the, current differ- 
ences between Jordan and the 
. PLO, Prince Hassan said that they 
were over perceptions of basic 
realities of the political situation 
and the -neqesaary steps to res- 
tore Afab sovereignty, tojheoccu-. 
; pfed lands- Jordan, ha:add ® d ’ wa 5 
. Sound by UN Resolutions 242 and 
1 338; The PLO, on the other, hand, - . 
! refuses to accept these tWo reso- ~ 
1 1 ut Ionia without further .concess- 
ions from third parties .regarding 

self-determination Is J f rd ?n ®n- 

■ Palestinian flatter, not S subject . 




is the only insurance 


for international negotiations. 

Prince Hassan stated 'the su- 
spension of co-ordination with the 
PLO leadership does not affect 
the Kingdom's position ‘regarding 
the PLO as the sole legitimate 
representative of the Palestinian 
people.' He repeated that Jordan 
had no wish of replacing the PLO 
in representing the Palestinian, 
people. Ail that was necessary 
from ,the PLO leadership was a 
clarification of its intentions. 

. To fulfil the needs of requireme- 
nts of the Arab peeople under oc- 
cupation, the Kingdom has drawn . 
up a development programme, lo 
save them from the dangers', of 
destitution, .Immigration and creep- 
ing annexation. The Five-Year 
Development programme for the 
West Bank -and Qaza Strip wa& 
not '.an Alternative: to the search for 
peace.': 1 '■• 

Prince . Hassan continued with 
the revelation of some grim facts: 
as a result of the 20 years of oc- 
cupation, the West Bank has been 


converted from an Arab economic 
entity Into a virtual Israeli depen- 
dency. Thus the economic well- 
being and cultural Identity of the 
Arabs on the West Bank was 
threatened Jordan's- aim therefore 
is to transform the whole area into 
a 'terra media' for peace and 
development. The West Bank and 
Gaza development plan is to pro- 
mote jobs and services so that the 
Palestinian Arabs may sustain 
their presence in the land of . their 
forebears. ' 1 , • 

Turning to the international 
community's - preoccupation with 
lerrorism, Prince Hassan stated 
that terrorism was not confined to 
one nation or a group of nations. It - 
has become more apparent in the 
Middle East because of the com-, 
plex nature of long-term Injustices 
and frustrations.” • •••>■. • 

On the so-called Mrangate' reve- 
lations, Prince Hassan said that 
Jordan seeks to urge European 
states to play a more vital role in 
breaking the deadlock. 

Since Europeans enjoy greater 
latitude than the United States On 
mat tars. dealing with Israel, it could 
contribute objectively to the peace 
process. The path' ahead should 
lead to an international peace con- 
ference on the Middle East con- 
cluded by the five permanent 
members of the UN . Security 
Council.' 

As a concluding note. Prince 1 
Hassan said a stage has been 
, reached where most -people in the 
Middle East view resolutions with 
a degree of skeptism- Thus jn or- 
der to prepare for the next century 
or decade, there Is the need to. 
galvanize the youth, appeal to 
their sensitivity or seek their sup-, 
port iri Our endeavours," "It is lm-r 
peratlve that all nations take into 
account the fact that peace is the 1 
only Insurance against instability 
and perpsctuai conflict .in our 
troubled region." 
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Air stories on page 4 
By Mary Cook 

Special to The Star 

ASIAN CUISINE is becoming in- 
creasingly popular throughout the 
world. More and more people out- 
side the Orient are discussing the 
gastronomic detights of this type 
of ethnic cuisine. In Jordan, the 
number of Chinese restaurants is 
currently tour, where there were 
none a few years ago. This points 
' out an increase in demand for new 
and exotic tastes in food and the 
willingness of many to experiment 
.with new and different types of 
food. 

In Amman, it was the Restau- 
rant China which first introduced 
Chinese cuisine to the public in 
1975. Peter Kwai, co-owner of the 
restaurant, upon his retirement 
from Taiwan’s diplomatic corps, 
began the first Chinese restaurant 
in town. This was after hearing a 
remark by Crown Prince Hossan 
who wondered at the lack of 
Chinese restaurants in Amman. 

The Restaurant China was soon 
followed by the establishment of 
the Mandarin Restaurant and Tai- 
wan Tourisimo and most recently, 
the Chen's Restaurant. 

Amman's four Chinese restau- 
rants share the traditional red de- 
cor and many of the same deli- 
cious dishes; at the same time, 
each claims Its own speciality in 
dishes. Chen's Restaruant, the 
newest of the four, has esta- 
blished a reputation for its Mongo- 
lian barbecue. The uniqueness of 
this dish, Is that the customer is 
able to select the ingredients for 
his/her dish. These include beef, 
chickun or lamb, varied fresh 
vegetables, and a selection of 
sauces such as; say sauce, bar- 
becue sauce, or wine. Upon mak- 
ing the selections the customer 
then hands it to the chef, who im- 
mediately barbecues it. This 
makes for a delicious personalized 
dish. 

Another speciality at Chen s is 
known as the ‘Sizzling dish'. This 
name aptly describes the appetiz- 
ing dish or mixed meats which ar- 
rives at the customer's table still 
.sizzling. 


Thei 



Dexterous Shu 


FHoio by Mary Cook 


RESTAURANT CHINA, the 
oldest Chinese restaurant In 
Ammah has, as one or its 
owners, a; man with .an? In« 
credible oullnaft expertise — ; 

f m Chap Chi. Mr Shu, also: 
e executive dhef ; has more ; : 
ah 43, veers of, experience. 
Ke began his apprenticeship; 




V fa Shanghai the age ots \ 3; 

■ ■ Arid y I Ike; *a« 'i apprentices^ he; 

: 'began! by-" '.washing pots and: 
Chopping vegetables. , j 

4 x- ,’•* r- :■ i" ; . V = : 

After ■ his threes yedr "hp-! 

; prenttceehlp, he- held several 
-.posit lofis, Jncly tilngwqrklng 
: as ■ pti vate hQOk . for. a \p rb^ , 
v.rbjosm!-^ 

af cbqf in z the' America tf Of-’; 

- tlcer’^ Club. Healed; Jat/bnq’ 



Italian ‘connection’ at Alfredo smmm 





Preparing to savour Taiwan Tourism's exotic cuisine 


Pri/jio bv M3; y ‘ZOOH 


Blending with Oriental 
cuisine in Jordan 

Discover the exotic tastes of Asia 


The Mandarin Restaurant spe- 
cializes in seafood which includes 
shrimp and the more exotic dishes 
of shark's fin and jelly fish. These 
more unusual delicacies are con- 
sumed primarily by Asians, who 
are accustomed to them. 

Also popular at the Mandarin 
Restaurant Is a dish called “Flam- 
ing Pat" which is usually shared 
by four or more people. When this 
particular dish la requested, a spe- 
cial pot Is placed In the centre of 
the table. This pot Is built with a 


small chamber inside to hold glow- 
ing coals which heat the simple 
chicken soup. To this very hot 
soup, the customers add their 
slices of beef, pork, shrimp or cut- 
tie fish. They can also choose 
from other Items such as spinach, 
cabbage and noodles. These are 
ail cooked in the soup for a short 
time and then shared by all at the 
table. 

This dish again allows the cus- 
tomer to. become an active partici- 
pant In creating a unique dinner. 


The Restaurant China prepares 
its food in two styles — Szechuan 
(hot and spicy) and Shanghai (less 
hot). It also has dishes which are 
popular with its clientele. Among 
these are a hot and spice prawn 
dish and one known as "chicken 
ball", which is pieces of deep-fried 
spicy chicken. 

Another new and popular dish is 
known as "Mala chicken" or 
"Mala beef." This is an exquisite 
example of Chinese cuisine. The 
chicken or beef Is prepared in a 
special sauce with a touch of an- 


Iianai ' 11 I a 

■ // 

cooked on a special 0 grilles 
gas fire. 

Taiwan Tourisimo also ofrers 
Mongolian barbecue prepared b/ 
the chef and "flaming pot," agaiS; 
cooked by the customer at the' 
table. ; 

Who are the clientele of these • » 
exotic establishments? They in- , '• 
elude Westerners, Arabs as*f %• 

Asians; some favouring one res- 1 
taurant and some another. i; 

Restaurant China has noticed ^ I 
an increase in Its Arab customers' 1 ■ 

over the years while both Taiwan • 

Tourisimo and the Mandarin Res- Alfredo’s kitchen: customers demands met 
taurants report more Asian <%■ . 
tele. Chen's Restaurant, mean- 
while, appears to have equal dij. All stories and photos on rant In Mecca Street, Amman, 

tribution of the three groups. ' Pa 9 0 5 By Venlta Maudsley opened six months ago. It Is a 

WM li S special to The Star no"/ rlf re'cte 0 d S *rn ,Jr th n B t ’ qulte^ea^ 

reported Tike mollTyp*" ; THE ALFREDO Italian Raetau- aonable prlcaa. 

Chinese food, but have a special : 
liking for sweet and sour dishes 
The Arabs meanwhile, prefer the 
hot and spicy dishes. As for the , 

Asians, they are divided in their 
tastes with the Koreans choosing 
very hot cuisine. The Japanese . 
prefer sweet and sour food: the . 
with Chinese opting for seafood ’ 
dishes. . ; ; • 

Amman is definitely expand* j' 
its culinary tastes, and it will not ? 
be surprising to see the appefc- j 
ranee of even more Asian restau- • ' 
rants. It might be that In the near ; . 
future, the cuisine of Cambodia, 

Thailand and Vietnam, fast beccxn- , . 
ing popular in other part9 ol th*. ; 
world, will find its way Into 
Kingdom. This will bring even fpora [ / 
gastronomical adventures In tw- 1 . ■ 
tes and textures. - ■ 



Shu I Entering Amman’s Greek world' 




mer Nationalist Chinese Em- 
bassy. He worked there for 
two years before moving to 
Las Palmas, Spain. It was 
from there that Mr Peter 
Kwal, the owner of the Res- 
taurant China, brought him 
to be his partner and senior 
chef of the present restau- 
rant. 

Mr Shu has compiled a del- 
ectable menu ranging from 
spring rolls to Peking duck 
with 98 dishes* in between. 
Every two years, he returns 
to. Taiwan, which gives him 
an opportunity to discover 
new dishes such as his in- 
crbssingly popular .new ade- 
clalB ‘Mete Chicken' arid 
’Mala begf'. 

• ■ • • i v ' / . . , • 

v Though ; he 1 has other chefs 

assist . him,- ..amazingly 
V enough, virtually evpry dish 
setved Tn the restaurant Is 


" actually cooked by Mr Shu 
\ himself. This Is done at ah 
' v. Incredible -speed and .with, re- 
.‘/markable ^kHlJ-;V/Vi> 

Even thoiigh. soliie of the’; 
'. Ingredients/;- essential to i 
:■ Chineae/Cooklhflarb, difficult 


;; or -, I np possible /torpptaln; Mr. ■ 
: 5h.u ihas/ kept thq ifood au- 
thentic/ With his ey^, on the , 
■ appearance •// arid ' taste 1 of 
.: each dish, : |t becomes A rare 
street 'to -sample one: of :h|s 
^creatlpriS ahd, :certalHly, onfe 
.r\oV x quicWy 'fOrgotte^.; • . ! • 

'i : }■ l - : '■ ■ i ’ l; ; • • 


AMMAN AT present hosts only 
one Greek Restaurant. This typi- 
cal Greek tavern Is a restaurant 
which could welcome an entire 
family with Its Greek and Cypriot 
food, lively musio dancing and 
relaxing atmosphere. 

The Corfu Is owned and man- 
aged by Walld and Norma Khoury, 
who have striven to bring the spirit 


For those whose tas- 
tebuds prefer a more 
contjnental taste, there 
Is a selection of French 
, dishes to choose from. 
The desert menu fea- 
jturss the traditional 
Greek pastries such as 
i baklava and gala- 
bureko. 


bf:6resce. to th'AlrV eating place.' ,:; 
The dining ■ roorps arb decorated 
wllq . original, pa Irtt I rigsi. ^ i vttid the'/v- 
impresslph' Of one being In Greece. •'{ • 
The furnishings; i.are r ail.: authentic 
from Qyprns r or Greece, with ' an, ;■ . 
■gdded :t6uCh.o^ ? hcrnilness' given' : 
by . the; Vartouq ;dnuqo'es . adorning ; -t • 
.the; Waifs'. These Include the brass •••' • 


Gaza. Baked, gritled or fried. It ia a 
welcome delight for fish loving 
customers. 


For those whose tastebuds 
prefer a more continental taste, 
there ia a selection of French dis- 
hes to choose from. The dessert 
menu features the traditional 
Greek pastries such as baklava 
and galatbureko. While for those 
lovers of cheesecake, there is a 
wonderful supply In store. 


All of these tasty culinary won- 
ders are prepared by the Khoury 
themselves or under their careful 
supervision. Both of the Khoury s 
have previous experience; Walld 


having studied catering in Swittw- 
land and Norma was a co-owner 
of a Greek Restaurant in London 

To create an even more lively 
atmosphere, there is live music 
provided by George, a ope-man 
band, who sings in Arabic, 
and English languages. 

The Corfu Is regularly patro- 
nized by both Westerners and 
Arabs. It has become so popular 
with some Jordanian singers 
come as customers, but prefer w 
stay and perform. It Is certaiply® 
place for people to go with the* 
families to enjoy a memorflty 
evening of fine food and live iw 
sic. 


nSn Restaurant of Am- 

hm«i _ _^alacl near the San Rock 



lamps, -^ bHows ; f and'..aVen : M 0 id, $ 

fashipn^d breacj board/ / 

;i ■ The cuisine afithe Corfu fa'lh the’ 

;traditlbnai : style;- of:. Greece twitfi'-' ■■ 

^p6clalltlea.-/Suah! ! ae ' roaet lamb: 
and;,. mduaeAka..* ; Most unusual, ’I 

however, la the frash flAh wh|bh is : . .. , , , v 

flown Athens. .Cyprile and., | pinning in the r Greek attnosphere -// 



The especlallty of the house 
Is the fact that they produce 
their own fresh pasta, dally. The 
owners went to great lengths to 
ensure that the correct flour 
was used. Firstly, they Imported 
some Italian flour to compare 
with locally available flour. 
When a suitable substitute wsb 
found, they took it to Italy and 
aaked Italian manufacturers to 
make a wide variety of pastas 
from It for testing. The unanim- 
ous verdict was that the results 
were, If anything, superior to 
Italian made pastal 


Panserotti all Romans Is JD 
2.00 and Lasagne al Forno JD 
1.800, to take only two exam- 
ples from their 20 varities. In 
addition there is a full selection 
of other Italian dishes from 
Pizza Caprlcclosa to Filletto alia 
Rossini. They have an exper- 
ienced Italian chef, direct from 
Florence, who arrived a few 
months ago. 

The restaurant Is owned by 
the Ghanem family, who worked 
for some years In Saudi Arabia 
where they met many Italians 
who gave them the Idea of 









Making fresh pasta 


starting a pasta factory In Am- 
man. That was the original Idea. 
Then they thought that It would 
be a good Idea to add a fast 
food cafe, but as the building 
took shape it seemed a better 
idea to have an authentic Italian 
restaurant, which is what the 
Alfredo Restaurant Is. 




Yousef and Majdl Ghanem 
went to Italy to purchase the 
machinery for manufacturing 
pasta, the first of this type in 
the Middle East, and each ma- 
chine can produce 50 kg per 
hour. In fact, A f redo pasta will 
soon be for 9ale In Amman 
supermarkets. 


a* w: 
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AMERICAN EMBASSY 
NOTICE TO ALL AMERICAN 
CITIZENS 
LIVING IN JORDAN 

The American Embassy is updating its registry of American; 
citizens living in Jordan. 

If you are not registered, or have been registered for a 
year or more y and have not confirmed your continuing 
presence Iq/Jordart, please do so by contacting the Con- 
sular Section as soon as possible. Plea bo also notify the 
Consular Section about any changes of address and tele- 
phone number. • . ■ • 

If names are not re-registered within three months the 
.Embassy will consider that thoda concerned have left Jor- 
dan, and their names: will be deleted from bur; 
registration files. ” ?;:/ 

P lease bear Ih mirid that the embassy will be betteV/able 
to assist yby, should ;tHe need arias, If.. you are properly: 
registered. , 

The American Embassy Is located be- 
tween Second and Third Circle. The 
telephone number ia 644371 ext. 
230. The Consular Section Is open 
Sunday through Thursday 8:00a.m. - 
4:30 p.m. 
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middle east 


View from Germany: 

More disquieting hostage 
problems in Beirut 


By Gulshan Dletl 
Special to The Star 

WITH THE arrest of Abbas Ha- 
madei. the grim drama of the Ger- 
man hostages In Beirut has moved 
one episode forward. He happens 
to be the elder brother of Moham- 
med Ali Hamadei, who was ar- 
rested at the Frankfurt Airport on 
13 January for carrying explosives 
on board the plane and later iden- 
tified as an accused hijacker of 
the TWA flight 847 In June 1984. 

That set in motion a sensational 
kidnapping and hostage-taking 
spree in Beirut. The victims so far 
include: 

— Rudolf Cordes, a German, the 
Middle East representative oi 
Hoechst chemical company. 

— Alfred Schmidt, a German, a 
technician of Siemens company. 

— Two more foreigners, whose 
nationalities are not yet ascer- 
tained. 

— Alan Steen, Jesse Turner and 
Robert Pothill, all Americans and 
Professors at Beirut University 
College. 

— Mithileshwar Singh, an Indian 
with US residence permit, also a 
Professor at the same college. 

— And now Terry Waite, the per- 
sonal representative of the Archbl- 
shop of Canterbury who is in Le- 
banon to negotiate the release of 
the earlier hostages, himself 
seems lo have disappeared. 

The kidnappings took place only 
a few days before the German 
national elections on 25 January 
and, could not therefore, evolve 
into an election issue. The opposi- 
tion candidate, Johannes Rau of 
the Social Democratic Party, 
promptly offered all assistance to 
the government in resolving Ihe 
crisis — thus making it a non- 
partisan issue. Even the Greens, 
the environmentalist party to the 
left of the political spectrum, did 
.not ..seek to. raise a controversy 
:oyer jt.although they bitterly com- 
plained at being left out of the 
all-party crisis team that has been 


kept in touch and consulted by the 
government. The ruling centre- 
right coalition of the Chris- 
tian Democrats and Christian Un- 
ionists emerged victorious as ex- 
pected. 

It is as a foreign policy issue 
that the crisis has posed serious 
problems. The Americans want 
Mohammed Ali Hamadei extra- 
dited to the US to stand trial for 
the hijacking a8 well as the murder 
of the US marine Robert Dean 
Stethem who was killed on board 
the TWA plane. They have al- 
ready acceded to the German de- 
mand of ruling out a death penalty 
for him which is a legal prerequis- 
ite for extradition. That, in normal 
circumstances, would have 
obliged the German government to 
instantly pack him off to the US — 
but it now seems very unlikely. In- 
stead. the German crisis team has 
recommended that he be put on 
trial in Germany itself. 

In that case, the charges 
against him would be relatively 
minor- travelling on a false pass- 
port and carrying explosives on 
board — and Ihe process would 
be lengthy enough to allow time 
for diplomacy. In the meanwhile, 
the German Ambassador to Leba- 
non, Antonlus Eltef, has ' already 
conferred with Sheikh Mohammed 
Hussein Fadlallah, the spiritual 
leader of the militant Shl'lte group 
Hizbollah which Is suspected of 
having engineered the kidnapp- 
ings and of holding the victims. 
The German Foreign Minister 
Hans-Dietrich Genscher has ap- 
pealed to Akbar. Hasheml Rafsan- 
janl, the speaker of the Iranian 
. parliament, to mediate in the dis- 
pute. Negotiations at the normal 
official level are going on and vari- 
ous Informal channels through Da- 
mascus and Tehran are being tap- . 
ped and tried. 

. The basic policy dilemma pers- 
ists, however. Would the long 
winding negotiations ever lead to 
the release of the German nation- 
als? Would Ihe release of Moham- 
med Ali Hamadei, as a desperate 
measure, amount to a betrayal of ■ 


Western unity and lead to vocifer- 
ous denunciations from .the Ameri- 
cans and the British? Does the si- 
tuation call for a concerted wes- 
tern anti-terror attack on a well 
defined area as many influential 
voices are demanding? 

Policy makers In Bonn face a 
much more painful predicament on 
these questions than their coun- 
terparts In other Western . capi- 
tals. It needs to be noted here that 
It Is the very first time that the 
German citizens have been taken 
hostages in Beirut and that many 
German business and industrial 
houses are flourishing there In the 
absence of competition from the 
others. 

On the other hand, more and 
more facts are emerging everyday 
to suggest that a unilateral Ger- 
man diplomacy may not go very 
far. The Hamadeis are reportedly 
eight brothers. Abdul Hadi Ha- 
madei is the security chief of Hiz- 
bollah in Beirut. Abbas Hamadei 
came to Germany in 1978 as an 
asylum seeker, married Marla 
Muller, a German, in 1960 and 
has a daughter, Samira. He is a 
German citizen and a welder by 
profession. Mohammed Ali Ha- 
madei joined him in 1982, made 
friends and lived with Birgit 
Lowenbruck, a German, for three ■ 
years and has a daughter named 
Lydia. 

After the arrest of Abbas Ha- 
madei, the German police search- 
ed his house, which led to the dis- 
covery of a secret warehouse 
where large amounts of high ex- 
plosives were found. 

The episode has revived vivid 
memories of a series of explo- 
sions in Paris late last year. They 
were allegedly carried out by the 

S h u er8 u 0f ,’ Q , sor 9e Ibrahim Ab- 
dallah who Is in French prison on 
Charges of terrorism and were . 
meant to frighten the Frenoh gov- 
ernment Into releasing him. The 
parallel between the Abdallah 
brothers and the Hamadei broth- 
ers Is striking — and therefore 
deeply disquieting. 



international 


jayewardene’s proposals may be ‘too late’ 
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^LONDON (AP) — ferry Waite, the 
I Church of England hostage ' ns-. 
|0oti#fqf:-mig8lhB in Lebanon, has 
been • nominated for the 1987 
N ?bel Peace Prize for his part in 
winning the release pf 10 captives 
heWIn the Nffddle.East, a group of 
British lawmakers said Tuesday 3 
February, ■; 

, Meanwhile = a general . strike ' 
ceiled to protest the spate of ab- 
ductions of foreigners in the city's 
Muellm' ' Sector paralyzed West 
BglrytonTucBday. 

Hundreds !of ^hantlng, placard-’ 
waving >stUaehts staged ; street 

to 5?® W'Wj*, kidnapping. 

>— ■ ihraS After? . 


still shrouds fate of Wa ite 


, heW 0 b 9 °^r° r l^ 8rry Waite was 

• ft:-; fm |V'; u : Official sources In Cyprus, 160 
' "' i '#h ' ' . ' ' » t- ■ kins northwest of Beirut, reported 

" W-- ■ ff at civilian aircraft flying near 

sR'- ^tWarshipswere ordered by .rs- V 

■■■“?•■ warship^ were; 1 1 ° imemaKI 
• . :■ ■;;* waters jOff the Lebanese coast,. 

■* ' ! ' But. Pentagon; officials saici : sev- : ' 

• • er8 < days ago that at least .six 
^^BV : ^BF^^Bfev vessels, including the aircraft car- 

net Nirnltz,' had'been orde> 6 d: Into : 
ffflB'. ' ' yW, l he ® aata ™ mediterranean; after ' 

vj' Americans ..arid; other; foreigners • 

;^B£ k;:' w ®J! e . kidnapped in :a fresh wave 'of 

; ■ factions by Muslim extremists 

Tef|^.!tya|le. v : ; V.?.f ft . .; [;yjr .. ;•• •". £ 

holdlhd'sW. lakn u V 






• guiaed .as riot poiice, ... ' ■ - . , 

. Banke. teachihg institutes; res-- 
; ySheps : and other bu- 

..aln^sBS Silo^ ddwr Iristhe nrat 

anth-KlanflhnTHn •■= ' naiural! • •. 


wmm 


• Voh. ieeotors); haVfc 'done ‘lop 
*00 muohv.’chantQd.t|ie 
' •• they. ftarcKetfi 

: through, the. 1 Muslim secioF# com* 

"Sitfe. k dnarthlnn. 1 


‘ ’ ‘bv Richard Ehrlich 
. special to The Star 

IflINCOMALEE, Srf Lanka ■ -~ 
E Tamil guerrillas slowly ga- 
Krenfl h in their fight for a 
KSy nation on Jhis tiny is- 
the government Is offering a 
fcsee plan which Is not expected 
Kna ah immediate end to the 
Lie conflict. i-The rebels are 

The. delicate balencs . -iBiand-wide. 

hsy are certainly not on Ihe run. 

THE PRESIDENT of the Royal Society for the Conservation of 

Nature .(RSCN) warned in a speech delivered in Amman Iasi 'Between 3.500 and 5.000 guar- 
week that- the government, under pressure to provide pea* ^ 0 f the minority Tamil com- ' 
with vital public services, has not considered the pH3 S v have taken up arms with 

threats Inherent In the over exploitation ofthe Kingdom’s nahrt Z aim of establishing an in- 
resources. Water supply is in a critical situation, according to U indent nation called Eelam in 
Anis Muasher, due to an over-use of fresh-water basins ini|r nor th and east of Sri Lanka, 
way which Is harming long-term interests of society and Ihafu-l 
ture generation. - 

® R The government a security for- 

It is precisely this mentality of securing the needs of Ik Res, dominated by the majority 
present without paying any regard to the consequences olbHnhaleae, are trying to crush the 
ture generations that has caused many of the environmenBEbels and force them to accept li- 
problems that haunt our society nowadays. It is this menlafyl&i autonomy. "On the face of 
that has led to changing this part of the world from a green asp, the government's peace propo- 
endowed with trees to a barren region that is unable lo ccftlsaJs are not unreasonable." the 
with the ever-mounting problems of desertification end soS ero- R ' 
sion. ffi 

It is also this mentality of maintaining the needs of the preselKg anf) hl cannot oust the rebels 
S!,XW 8 .^ f iS e KE? ,ha i has le ? '? *[■? hunting downs P^C Tdla wlfhout 

Sn o d . specie , s 2'. blr , d , s a 2 d a , nlmals 1° ‘ he , p0in1 , 01 “1* ’risking votes In Tamil Nadu. But 
tion. But If we can find justification for the behaviour of peoplai ki th B aame time ha is worried 

the past who were simply not aware that their abusive behamr Lj", Sri Lanka’s civll war dols 

t0 cause ? H ,h ,! se proh] T lol end soon, the Independence 
present generations, how can we justify the present potos i ru „g| e co iid janlte similar 

that seem to be doing the same damage? fooldering sentiments In Tamfl 

The environmental consciousness that has reached the it- ifola. 
mote corners of the world does nol leave any room for pole- - 
makers nowadays to claim they did not know about the come- - 

quences of their actions. Policy-makers should be far- sighted, i.nvoy said. "If these proposals 
and not just worried about maintaining a good record of securing red come out years ago, before all 
society's needs while they are in office. Ours Is a small sodaty, Be lighting, they might have been 
and the actions taken by a certain official now will keep on peopled. Now it may be too little, 
haunting him for years and years to come. ft late." 

Policy-makers should, therefore, find the correct balance be- - 
tween keeping society happy and secured now, and belwes .Dptofnata and military analysts 
keeping an eye on the consequences their actions are likely l) ^ n 0 increasingly powerful 
have on our future generation. Falling to maintain this balance ij™ 0 — led the Uberatljor 
will probably win these policy-makers the satisfaction of o‘ Tamil (LTTE) who want s 

people now, but It is certain to win them the wrath of the upceff Rratet-style state — may- now 
fng generation who will reap the bitter fruits of these policies. Beconvinced they cap win In- 

Government policies are not, however, the only culprits in ^ 
continuous aggression on nature. Mr Muasher mads W that even If thei^ela'wanf tc 

his recent speech that both private and public seclors ^ av dedde the aov 

dustrlal and housing projects had destroyed vegelallon and ^ 
dllfe n many parts ofthe Kingdom. As a result of the cons nfrgZ « 8 . 



.rSl . 


Sandhi cannot oust tha rebels 
rom southern India without 


hat-lf Sri Lanka's civil war does 
lolend soon, the Independence 
iruggle could Ignite similar 
fooldering sentiments In Tamfl 
rldla. 


tion fever, Ihe area of agricultural land In Jordan has been re- 
duced in a matter of years from 5 million dunums to 3.26 mnw 
today. • 

Public consciousness concerning the Importance of the anfr 
ronment is also responsible for allowing aggression on nature* 
continue. It Is not only public policies that are to blame lor w 
present crisis In our environmental situation, but popular au- 
tudes play an equally damaging role. The general pereaf® 
that nature Is nobody’s domain or business creates a desitw 
tlve and abusive relationship between man and nature mw 
country. 

We have not been trained lo deal with nature respectful^ 
to view It as belonging to a|l of us, and thus deserving all ofjj 
attention. We have been brought up to believe that what 
not belong to us or to other people that we know of 18 up * 
grabs for the first passer-by, and under these attitudes chav 
and people realize they are undermining their own lives wj 
hey threaten nature, both government policies and popular 0 ® 
■tudes will continue to play havoc with our natural resourcej 0 " 1 
w|ll continue to threaten the future of. our upcoming generation 

Many Social-studies specialists have agreed that this 
rion betyyeen oqr citizens and their environment has come apjj: 
during the periods of foreign occupation of bur Iand9, espsd“j 
during the Ottoman Era where all property was viewed as w* 1 
rid 
he 


I said. "If these proposals | 
ome out years ago, before all | 

jhtlng, they might have been i 

ted. Now it may be too little, i 

is." * I 

omais and military analysts ’ 

the increasingly powerful I 

Has led by the Uberatfon 
t ol Tamil {LTTE} who want a 
Bt-8tyle state — may- now 
mvlnced they cap win !n- 
idence, and will be unwilling 
:ept any compromise. Others 
tat even if the rebels want to 
in, they, may decide Ihe gov- 
mfs autonomy offer lacks 
ent power or protection for 
land’s 2.1 million -Tamils. 

3ldeni Junius J. Jayewar- 
meanwhlie, Is seen as trap- 
Jnabte to give the Hindu Ta- 
ore autonomy for fear of an- 
J : the Island's Budhist Sln- 
2 i 6 » '£. 0rs 0rtd Influential 

Tiost 8 r£ r 'i e8t8, The fl° vernm ent 
S c d0|| y Pleads with Ihe 

moor? " on Sinhalese to 

em L h ? p ,? ace 9 ffer - 11 beg* 

to opposition 
fercSh ^ 11 c ' ans and Buddhist 
5 M ri ° ^ the'deal is "sell- 
1 Sri Lanka" to. the Tamils. 

L Q ^ ,la 1 s •‘dominate, the -Nor- • 
including the Tamil 
JW peninsula' of Jaffna. The 

t L TC 8 ' 8pend moat of •' 

iisrft” 1 «! n3de 10 mllltai 7 bases 
,{ h0 y Tepbatedly '.come 
aecur| ty toroes 
fW 6 ?-' - rebel;. landmi'neB 
Sj^ -tPlned. the Northern 
. Into , black rib- . 
a Ve'ault, the to- *. 
s War. haa shifted lo 

i slratSfr ’ - rov,nc8 ' Including ■ 
ifohi Trihcomalee, .■ 


President Jayewardene 

and oast. The foar that a united, 
autonomous region could easily 
become an independent Eelam in 
a future Tamil double-cross. 


Lesser problems with Jayewar- 
dene's peace proposal include 
how’ much power to give Tamils 
over local police, and the status of 
Trincomalee harbour. Jayewar- 
dene and the opposition also are 
unanimous that Trincomalee 
should be detached from the Eas- 
tern Province. The peace plan pro- 
poses that the port come under 
the control of the central govern- 
ment. 

Despite these gaping differ- 
ences, the Tamil United Liberation 
Front (TULF), a moderate political 
party, has agreed to' consider the 
plan. But the TULF has virtually no 
remaining influence over the 
rebels. Apparently to allay Sin- 
halese unhappiness over his pro- 
posals, Jayewardehe now says he 
will nol bring his plan to Par- 
liament until the rebels surrender 


their weapons and give up their 
strongholds. 

Analysts say this is unlikely in 
the near future. 

The plan envisions creating 
vaguely-defined - autonomous 
"provincial councils” to help rule 
each of Sri Lanka's nine pro- 
vinces. Some local judicial, execu- 
tive and financial powers are to be 
developed. But analysts say the 
plan will not succeed without help 
from neighbouring India. Sri Lanka 
is only a few miles from the coast 
of- southern India, where 55 million 
Tamils live in Tamil Nadu state. 

The six main rebel groups enjoy 
headquarters, sanctuaries and 
camps in Tamil Nadu, prompting 
frequent protests from Jayewar- 
dene to Indian Prime Minister Rajiv 
Gandhi. India insists it does not 
want to see Sri Lanka divided,' but 
says it sympathizes .with the 
rebels because Tamils have suf- 
fered discrimination in education, 
employment, development and 
language since Sri Lanka gained 
independence " from Britain in 
1948. * 


Gandhi cannot oust the rebels 
' from southern India without risking 
votes in Tamil Nadu. But at the 
same time he is worried that if Sri 
Lanka's civil war does not end 
soon, the independence struggle 
could ignite similar smoldering 
sentiments in Tamil lndla. Gandhi 
has some power to bring the guer- 
rillas to the bargaining table by re- 
minding them that their presence 
in Tamil Nadu Is at Indian suffer- 
ance. 


Richard S. Ehrlich Is a freelance 
journalist who specializes In 
Asian affairs. 
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POPULATION: 15.4 million 
GNP: $330 

GROWTH RATE: 2.9 percent 
LIFE EXPECTANCY: 69 years 
INFANT MORTALITY: 37 per 1,000 births 
ADULT LITERACY: 85 percent 


...From the guerrilla point of view 


By Richard S Ehrlich 

Special to The Star 

MADRAS — The Liberation Tig- 
era of Tamil Eelam (LTTE) 
dream of the day they win 1n- 


Slnhalese in the south. 

— The Eelam Revolutionary Or- 
ganization of Students, with si- 
milar aims, which now IS a 
student group In name only. 

— The Tamil Eelam Liberation 


dependence for north-east Sri n rOBri izallon a large group 
Lanka, proclaim an ’ un ° rt J od °j} which has been relatively Inac- 
Marxlst' one-party regime and ( I th con frontatlon with 

lh9 the government. 

.J" a L da i h ^L ad J-. h r«- KM pa. 


ra-in-exlle le a proudly framed 
photo of their leader. Veluplllal 
Prabhakaran, clutching a ma- 
chine gun and wearnlng a tlger- 
etrlped shirt, Walls carry photos 
Showing blood-splattered corp- 
ses of Tamil men, women and 
children allegedly massacred by 
Sri Lankan security forces. 

Vladimir lllch Lenin, Che 
Guevefa and Palestinian fifln- 
tare peer down from posters on 
the walls. The LTTE, kpown 
simply as ‘'the Tigers,’ Is the 
biggest, oldest and most deadly 
of a number of Tamil groups 
seeking to carve out : ,an In- 
dependent , nation called Ee- 
lam In the northern and eastern 
; provinces of Sri Lanka. . 


are ;=iiidee6 . quite, 

mediate . 1 attention 


- » 7*' r, r wo ' 1 rioinur, s>3, a‘'ieo-- ..'m,. ■> . ; ana.remeqy, ir remedy js sun 

: So- 1 ^fe2 nt,n 9' 0nd MNhjlesh-v.; -lelartrift the Azraq are 

legal ' Wah^ ”, : &rid future value at? 

a Potentially Important source of income to 


3 siratSft -“^iHce, Including . The other groups, some of 
teh 1 ^ ^W' ^ Trinbomalee, .• which ,have themselves come 
ths want to under attack from the LTTE In 

r alrit ■ ■ ... ..^.cspitaj. of Ee|am. : an attempt. to force unity on the 

them with their needs hovyeven.lfltfslr- .;. The finhrU : ! ' "/ splintered Tamil' factions under 

exploiting [.the natural resources beyond [aillimits. /^v-: 9 highlights, jts domination, Include: 

^Mr^Muasher mentioned. ln.rils8P®^ Lib«nrt|6h *br--- 

serious in their Implicationa and M the^-fc^ ^hed ^ ganlzatlon pf Tamil Eelam, or- 






Iran 8 foreign ministry .denied : re- ■ ' Am lie " t ^ 07 I e ^ t h e l Wb 
ports ■ ttttend. ^ 


oee n a strong advocate for.-a balanced utilization of n 
«»5«!PW,'eut i.tHe'tlmB has ophie tor 
anq; other, eriylrOnrnohtslly^cohsciouB -groups an< 
co-qrdlnate their effortaVand start a graas-roots c 
a!. p ?? 8tlr i 0 Public consciousness *on the importance o 
All other aingje-handed attempts Will not ac 


r - The Eelam people’s Revolu- 
fcProvlnce :SessTls Con- t<on*ry Liberation Front, a 


-’tlonihr "liberation Front, a 
t .t’ 8 Jayewardene Marxlat-LenlnlBt_ group that 


Hamentary opposition In Col- 
ombo before being banned by 
the government, and which is 
believed to have no paramilitary 
Involvement. 

The planned state would be a 
homeland for the island’s 2.7 
million Hindu Tamil minority, 
who complain of years of discri- 
mination In education, em- 
ployment and language by the 
majority 11 million Buddhist 
Sinhalese." The type of govern- 
ment the LTTE wants to esta- 
blish is still cloaked In obscurity 
and Its structure la evolving, 
members say. Butin a joint 
Interview, two LTTE political 
committee members detailed 
why thblr government will nqt 
allow more than one political 
party, what aspects of society 
need to be eradicated and how 
the pew leadership will remain 
In. power. 

The : guerrillas all have their 
headquarters In Madras, capital 
of the southern Indian state of 
Tamil Nadu. The Island of Sri 
Lanka IS' barely 64 km across 
tha Falk Strait from the Indian 
coast. "The Jaffna peninsula is 
under our controj," claimed po- 
litical Committee Member Y, 
Yogi, 32, referring to the home 
df more than 100,000 Tamils 
on the northernmost' tip of Sri 
Larfkav "We are running a para- 
. ||el government. People ther$ 


ft;;; ' • ' 'ft. ::: 


know once liberation Is achlev- i 
ed and we have power, we can < 
have a peaceful and economi- < 
cally viable society In which 1 
people won't exploit one 
another. "There are no courts 
there' now. We elected village 
elderB who give verdicts and the 
people accept It. There Is no ex- 
ploitation by the rich who have 
good lawyers arguing this point 
and that point.” 

The LTTE, established In 
1972, enjoys a reputation for 
commitment and discipline; Its 
more than 2,000 "suicide” fig- 
hters are reported to swallow 
cyanide rather than be captured 
by the security forces. "We give 
preference to the boys from the 
oppressed class," said L. Thila- - 
kar, 34, another political com- 
mittee member. "They are the 
real fighters. These oppressed 
will lead the new nation. "Our 
basic principles are based On 
Marxism, concerning exploita- 
tion, but It Is unorthodox Marx- 
ism," Thllakar said. Said Yogi, 
"Religious freedom will be 
there." 

Although the Tigers control 
areas of Sri Lanka's Northern 
Province and nbw are making 
gains In the Eastern Province, 
they are Considered years aWay 
from achieving a breakaway 
nation. The civil war Is expected 
to continue escalating - qhless a 
: compromise can be reached, at 
present an unlikely prospect. 
"We wlll tell the people we want 
a one-party system said Yogi.. ; 
"A multi-party system^ wont 
work, It Is not possible tp pnng 
radical change In a multi-party 
system." • 

. Thllakar said, "In Western ; 
countries, there Is :a multi-party- 
system. - Freedoms are eri- 
; shrined In the constitution,: PUt 
actually the benefits dpn t 
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reach all the people and don't ‘ 
go to the down-trodden. “In el- 
ections there Is manipulation, 
corruption and money, Power 
goes to the rich man. 

Said Yogi, "In a one-party 
system, when you Implement a 
programme, the other parties 
cannot change It." 

The Tigers' government 
would allow elections for wor- 
kers' unions, student groups 
and other local organizations 
and. committees, they said. 
These in turn would elect the 
higher echelons of leadership. 
The exact length of the leaders' a 
terms, how they could be re- 
moved from office and other do- . 
tails concerning the pinnacle of 

R ower are still vague. "We 
aven't developed the system," 
Yogi said. 

£ri Lankans, however, are fa- 
miliar with the Tigers’ sense of 
justice. Anyone. caught Inform- 
ing on the. rebels to the authori- 
ties Is tied to '8 lamp post , and 
.killed.: The body is left with a 
sigh explaining why the sen- 
tence was carried out. What we 
Srp trying to develop is a sys- 
tem' between socialist authori- 
tarianism and capitalist, damp- ■ 
erpey" Thllakar said; "We have 
cited Yugoslavia: as ah example. 
We, don’t say this, la a perfect 
modal." r: 

■ ! • • ■ ij ■ ■_ '.i : 

* They said the working class' 
and others at the 'bottom Of so- 
ciety must bei- given teal , power 
- to rule Eelam Also vague, end 
thus worrying' to Tamils and 
Slnhale&e alike, Is the Ipck of a 
• LTTE; ma nlfea to, T hp Tigers spy ' 
. they - are st||| trying to learn. 
iv what Tamils fn- (rural- ereas want 
r their- new .government to be 
• like, - and will probably wait 
t another : year before faeiilng a • 
t manifesto., ... 
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Suicidal solution 


THE UNITED States is currently involved in a threatening display of its superior 
naval might before the shores of the Eastern Mediterranean. During the past 
few days, gigantic aircraft carriers and warships of various sizes and capabili- 
ties have moored off Lebanese coasts amid speculations that Washington was 
considering a swift military operation against "terrorist" targets in that war-torn 
country. This dangerous development came about following the recent kidnap- 
ping of three American professors by an extreme movement. 


Although American officials have said that a military attack on selected tar- 
gets in Lebanon was unlikely, tension is mounting and we are reminded of Am- 
erica's raid on Libya and before that, its misadventure in Lebanon, which had 
cost many Lebanese and American lives. Whatever options Washington may be 
contemplating, a military strike will certainly achieve tittle in getting some of the 
hostages released and will almost definitely result in the execution of others 
held captive by a number of radical groups. 


The recent "get-tough" policy and exhibition of US gun-power will get the 
White House nowhere and will certainly increase these groups' hostility to Am- 
erican interests in the region and expose the lives of other Europeans to dan- 
ger. In addition to this, the fact that the American armada is looming danger- 
ously close to Lebanese shores will complicate the mission of the envoy of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury Terry Waite and almost seal his fate to doom. 


As we see It. the United States has two clear alternatives In dealing with the 
hostage problem In Lebanon. First, is to pull out completely from that perilous 
morass leaving its hostages to their fate and to the goodwill missions and me- 
diations of neutral individuals and organizations, and second, it could negotiate 
with those it calls terrorists, something which the United States refuses to do 
and we can understand why. 


Terrorism is a complicated issue and a growing danger to peace and stability 
In the world. But we have to remember that many of those called terrorists are 
bearers of political thinking, whose frustration with superpower policies towa- 
rds their regions was the main cause for their radicalism and militancy. Dealing 
with the phenomenon of terrorism would require more than massing troops and 
fleets and then wondering about how and what to hit. 


We hope that the recent American moves do not Imply a fresh US involvement 
in the affairs of Lebanon. We also hope that Its aim is not to divert American 
public views from troubles at home spun by the Irangate scandal. Getting Into 
the Middle East with the wrong foot could mean another disaster for American 
foreign policy In this part of the world. 


Needless tension 


H ^Y E t® 0 " 0Oin0 on ,n New De,hl between Pakistani and Indian officials 
to diffuse the high state of tension on their respective borders in the Kashmir 
state. This is not the first time sentiments have reached such a dangerous 
climax. However, the latest grim reports of exchange of fire has put the whole 
explosive situation In another dimension altogether. And, unless serious atte- 
mpts at peace are made, we are bound to have another armed conflict on our 
laps In the Asian continent. ■ 


Kashmir, since the independence of both, countries In 1947, has been a bone 
of contention. The latest cause for the movement of troops was Indian's accu- 
sation of the unusual build up of Pakistani troops across the border." Both 
nations, traditionally, have been suspicious over a long-period of each others 
intentions India firmly resents Pakistan’s attempts to Join the nuclear club. It 
also pharges that Islamabad secretly trains, arms and promotes the Sikhs’ vio- 
jent. attempts to create a separate, state of Khallstani In India, 

the question now la whether both countries oan afford an armed confron- 
18 ? big and emphatic nol In the case of Pakistan* the Inter- 
nal resistance to, President Zia's rule In the form of Bhuttoism is apparently on 
■ft* P u * the authorities are not deceived. They are aware of its smoulder-. 
.-SB2W running through the society*-. .The 1 major problem however* Is the 
Afghanistan war. The deluge and massive Influx of. refugees has stretched Pa- 
.klstan s; financial resources almost to a limit ; ' 


/ PdKjatan end ; India are prominent niembOrs Of the Nqn -aliened Movement; 
Thus; they! feature In various. slanificant wavs In Third World affairs: In the llnht 
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1 waf- bf fWOeh themicou Id be’ a- sdufoeof frustration ;and embarrassment . ■ ' ■ 

flail ; on the leaders of. j&pi, coMhtiles . t<j display political 


Dangers of 
fundamentalism 


In search 
of truth 




By Osama El-Sherif 


The following Interview with Hie Royal Highness Crown 
Prince Hassan appeared in the 2 February Issue of New- 
sweek magazine. The Interviewer Pranay Gupte Is a col- 
umnist with Newsweek International 


Gupte: What are the propspects for an 
end to the Iran-lraq war? 


(his region, are losing our vision. 


Prince Hassan: An end to hostilities can 
only be brought about through renewed and 
interlinked efforts by the United Nations, the 
Non -Aligned Movement, the Islamic Summit 
and the superpowers. This war will not be 
decided on the battlefield. The United 


Q: How should the world community ic 
gard the future of the region? 


FOR MANY in the vast Arab World, the 
Acronym RMC stands for Radio Monte 
Carlo while for others, the chimes of Big 
Ben offer a ring of credibility and toll in the 
truth about the state of the world, and the 
Arab region in particular. These and other 
radio stations beaming in on us from far- 
away lands, are sometimes the only viable 
outlets for the average Arab to build up a 
scrutable vision of the world he lives in. In 


A: The time has come for a return to stale, ** ] h8 ChlX's 

Q< Sause they don'? trust their local station's 


tu! 01 «• because they don't trust their local station s 
rnmn .S version ol the news. Mistrust, in this case. 


decided on the battlefield The United 

States as well as regional players have . 8r ® JJ°J f wl°/ll s s stations. And while we are at It, ono is 

preferred appeasement of the combatants bound to include local press and nalional 

through purveying arms totalling billions of S La ^ h W 'iL? 0 ? television stations In this notorious cate- 

dollars over the last six years. fhVwoTS?" 1 ’ m 

we feel that, for the West, the concept c- : " 7 

this region is secondary to totalitarian*' . 1L . . .... ... , 

They hsve not shouldered their responsi- and self-interest. This is inviting a dMt Mass media ,n ‘ he Arab Worlcl 18 Incom- 
bilities in imposing and instituting a cease- gration in the form of extremism that wot- pattb,e compared to imported one. Thus an 
fire, which was within their mandate and ca- be very difficult to manage. ordinary Arab strives to quench his thirst for 


becomes a prey and an addict to foreign 
sources. In the absence of a credible me- 
dium at home, he is bound to shift hla trust 
somewhere else. So whom are we kidding? 
Ask anyone In the street and he or she will 
tell you exactly what is going on anywhere 
in the world and quote for you the sources 
behind his or her version of facts. And when 
someone at a social gathering asks what 
the news was on the Gulf front, he imme- 
diately receives a wide spectrum of news 
bulletins as others have compiled them from 
London. Moscow, Washington or Paris. 
Rarely would one mention a local medium 
and what is stated. 


bound to include local press and nalional 
television stations In this notorious cate- 
gory. 


They have not shouldered their responsi- 
bilities in imposing and instituting a cease- 
fire. which was within their mandate and ca- 
pability. A cease-fire, must now be imposed 
by a comprehensive Islamic political will. We 
cannot blame the world for inaction if we 
ourselves do not offer a regional and Islamic 
solution to thiB conflict. 


A: You are concerned that Iran-fuelk 
fundamentalism will affect the atabUtt) 
of Arab states. What can be done loft 1 
wart this radicalism? 


Q: What If this drawn-out war continues? 
A: If the war isn't ended soon, and if the lar- 
ger issues of growth and development 
aren't addressed effectively, my abiding 
fear is the erosion of the fiber of the re- 
gion's sovereign state. The images of Cam- 
bodia — images of genocide in the name of 
ideology, totalitarian control of personal 
freedoms, barren waste — come to mind. 
We are in a race against time. 


A: Fundamentalism in our region is an \ti'- 
involving young people. Fifty percent?' 
Jordan's population, for example, is Wet 
the age of 15. If one reads the fundaments 
ist message in Iran or Egypt or where?, 
and removes the names of the countries fc- 


Mass media in the Arab World is incom- 
patible compared to imported one. Thus an 
ordinary Arab strives to quench hfs thirst for 
truth or at least for the other side of the 
story by replacing his local sources with 
foreign ones. Arab newspapers tend to add 
credibility to their stories by giving it a fac- 
ade of lucrative and credible sources. If 
Newsweek or The Times, if ABC or the BBC, 
If AP or Reuter said it, then it must be true. 
The press people know it, and so do their 
readers and listeners. We Import news be- 
cause of our failure to manufacture objec- 
tive news and carry out balanced coverage 
of events. Besides, the Arabs know from 
previous and bitter experiences that it does 


The danger in this phenomenon mounts 
when news tuning focuses on home. As 
many Arab governments employ all their re- 
sources to keep their citizens in the dark 
about the realities at home, these citizens 
have no other option but to tune to outside 
news sources, the result is rumour, more 
distrust and all kind of troubles and dissen- 
tlon. 


volved, one finds little to distinguish Dt; wl pay to depend solely on local stations 
tween the various authors. Their tone Is r- ’ * or supply, 
hifist and their message is Invariably abth 1 ; . 


Gamal Abdul Nasser understood clearly 
the Importance of harnessing Arab masses 
through the use of a mass medium. Thus 
"Voice of the Arabs" was born and Arabs 
everywhere tuned in to receive high doses 
of nationalism, socialism and later on news 
of false victories end non-existent galan- 
tries when Arab-lsraeli wars broke out. The 
shock of finding out the truth about what 
had really happened remains with many of 
us until today. And It is probably one of the 
causes for mass dependence on outside 
media and mistrust of local ones. 


social disparities. We are not dealing tov. One of ths Ironies of today's media game 


with a rational phenomenon but with sotr^ played by both those who control the 


Q: What Is your reaction to the Iran-lraq 
contra scandal? 


A: I am disappointed over the entire Ma- 
chiavellian approach taken in this matter. 
For the people of our region, the symbol of 
power of American leadership was always 
that It was based on a moral stance. In 
terms ol morality, our support for Iraq has 
been based on principle, it has been guided 
by a sense of (Arab) identity. 

After the Iranian revolution, we attempted 
to open a dialogue with Iran. Their answer, 
at that time, was that our total acceptance 
of the Iranian version of Islam would be the 
only condition for such a dialogue. The Ira- 
nians (have) a primeval sense of vengeance 
against the Arab World and the Arab Ident- 
ity. They Invoke chauvinistic views of Islam. 
We recognize Iran is a strategic prize (for 
the West). Yet the feelings of the people of 
this region seem to have been set aside for 
expediency (by the Americans). 


thing highly emotional. Our young popub : 
tion la extremely susceptible to liberal j 
theology and politics. The momentum o; 


media and those who consume its products 
— is that, In most cases, the controllers re- 
sort to archaic propagandist techniques of 


fundamentalism is nurtured by poverty. news-making when their audiences know 

cial imbalances, political frustration. very well that these are old-fashioned and 

my grave concern for the future. Unless INI •“ worn-out methods. When local radio and 
countries of this region work together l* ^vision stations bring only Iraq's version 
Identify the common ground for develop-- *j»t Is going on at the Gulf war front, 
ment and prosperity, unless the West (jv ,um to foreign radio and televisjon 

willing to help, disintegration will continual ' to get the full picture. And getting 

change the face of this region. ' [: ■ 8 ™ lor W difficult. Every 

;. . Jrolly owns a television set or at least a ra- 

Q: You have baan actlva In hu mini!.* ! mmZff’jff'jff thTreM of me 

Uhif « SS9 7 2? 18 Bavln « ab °ut whatever our national 
what are your concerns for the media chose to ignore or keep out. 


One may ask if the policies some Arab 
governments apply in their manipulation of 
local mass media fall to attract their own ci- 
tizens, why do they keep at it? The answer 
Is that they have no other alternative, ex- 
cept to remove the lid and start telling the 
truth. But that Is costly as most of us know. 
Besides, why should they spaak of prob- 
lems and failures? Let others do it while 
they continue to paint a rosy picture of the 
past, present and future. 


community? 


And once the average citizen loses his 


I. . , 7 TV VUliOII IU9S9 IMO 

A: Our lives are dominated by political »*■£.. 1011,1 m his own local and national media, he 
tremiarn. In the past the world * nimH 11^ 


Thl8 state of affaire is not unique to the 
Arab World. In tact It was brought Into this 
region from many Eastern block countries 
where such practices were invented and in 
some countries, they are even cruder and 
less subtle. In the Soviet Union, for In- 
stance, millions of rubles are spent on run- 
ning jamming stations aimed at distorting all 
radio signals coming in from Western Eu- 


rope. In North Korea, those who con afford 
to buy a radio receiver have to be contented 
with tuning in to one station, since tunning 
dials are fixed to the local station only — so 
much for user-friendly tuners. 

But these crude techniques are soon dy- 
ing out. Nothing can stop the mammoth in- 
vasion of high-technology information sys- 
tems. Receivers are getting smaller, ex- 
tremely compact and a hundred times more 
powerful, while in a few years time one 
would be able to put on his television set 
and receive, via satellite all major television 
stations around the world. The fact is that 
news barriers are collapsing faster than re- 
cluse governments can erect them. The 
world is getting smaller in the sense that 
accessibility to news is truly becoming ea- 
sier to anyone at a relatively cheap price. 

Whether Arab governments want it or not, 
the other side of the story will always find 
its way to their citizens at home. In the 
coming years, these governments will look 
really foolish and naive by keeping their cur- 
rent news dissema tion policies alive. In the 
end, only those who enforce such policies 
will listen to their processed version of 
news. 

People everywhere have the right to. 
know the truth. Denying them such right at 
home will only drive them in search o! it 
somewhere else. We cannot pretend that 
such a problem does not exist and pray that 
It goes away. Governments which believe to 
have a right to rule must Justify this pre- 
sumption by restoring that precious bridge 
of mutual trust between them and their sub- 
jects. Revolutionizing local and national me- 
dia Is one way to do it. But It entails many 
challenges. For one, it would mean a real 
change in the structure of such establish- 
ments and in the choice of people who run 
them. The media is, and cannot be. but an 
extension of the citizens of any country. 
And as long as It Is regarded as a govern- 
ment’s domain, people will continue to view 
It scrupulously. 

Naturally, not many governments would 
depart from their current policies regarding 
local media and the presentation of news. 
For many It will be looked upon aa suicide 
to start telling the truth for a change. Such 
a sacrifice, In their view, would mean giving 
In to other natural rights like freedom and 
democracy and they can't allow that to 
happen. I guess, they 'would rather be her- 
oes In their own view, than martyrs In the 
.view of the public. 


Q: Where are matters headed in the Mid- 
dle East? 


A: We find sadness in the strife of Lebanon, 
ths Iran-lraq war and various regional con- 
flicts. These conflicts point to the erosion of 
regional Identity, Inviting a Balkanization of 
the area. It seems that we, the people of 
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cult to live with one or two hotbeds of wy 

rorlem. Imagine then If we have a grtwty ^ | _ f 
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Taking the bank to needy farmers 


run a bank that would reach out to remote 
villages and the most distant peasant. He 
pondered the problem of small farmers and 
their credit needs for many years before be- 
ing able to do very much about It. In 1972, 
he became president of the National Bank 
of Pakistan, the country’s largest commer- 
cial bank. 


A matter of analytical thinking 

o ^ d , lt L 0r: ; . , - ’ Nten , rri ISI ?i Iy, one 8888 the transformation. 

; T WAS with a feeljng of sadness that I read R. Atalia’a letter entitled -Women ^gatlon ditches meander between 

Unemployment' In The Star of ?2 January, 1 987’. the trouble with so mahY of a farmers grow tomatoes and 

> We are so lacking in vision that we deprive Ourselves of all the advantages of analyst J Peppers tq sell to Karachi 1,600 km 

thinking. . 810,110 f?™!* h®® multiplied 

Th® c or® of the argument is that our womep should change their habits of IhlnkinflJjJ buy amaH^minMn * *? em 
: mental attitudes If ihey are,fo enjoy a, harmonious labour relationship with theif.opPP^! : crops to marks* rW * 8 p n0 W 
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the right habits of thinking, analytical thinking .becomes something autamatlo. volMnW -a dS 1 ?.^ eri Q h6ngeln fortune Is all due to 


We ars s 
thinking. 


One of the first things ha did was ask for 
a list of all the branches. He found 14,000 
of them were In surplus taking In more 
deposits than they were giving In loans — 
and they were all In the countryside. The 
branches lending more then they received 
In deposits were . the 1,000 urban-based 
ones. So all the banks did, Nishtar con- 
cluded, was "run a system that siphoned off 
the rural surplus for the benefit of urban- 
areae." 


the right habits pi 
and spontaneous 


There are many fie ds In which women oan excel and surpass. Borne, of the®®. I'JJJI ofluLn £2 h ®lf T i 0 t. He la Alu’a mobile credit 
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i Gr 5» : , nu f?^9, tourism, home economics, spcjal work, Salesmanship, secretaryship. 'n^rKij 
writing, broadcasting, and designing. If we can succeed In; changing the attitude Q‘ W. 

' -women vler-a-yla some of the above professions,' there will be plenty of opportunities .. A;|® 


Bank managers were, loath :to lend to 
small farmers; thdy thought It was too risky. 
They were more fainilpr, with the urban ■ 
mentality, ‘They could sedure loans with 
hard and fast collateral, like buildings and 
machinery* and they trusted. a factory or f 
business to make a satisfactory rate Of re- 
turn. J. . .• * 


njdtyrlty by allowing thb preaent poao© parley, going on to succeed ai all costs; 
'Th ShoOld iaiap brOve to ^the, world at large that, • tnapitb of the numerous 
.60^.1(0 .06^0X8. they could resort . to dlyllized methods of /lndlng.an answer 
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tan is, In the rural arqss . and ninety per cent 
of these, are small farmers.- “1 though It 
would, be possible to develop a credit sys- 


Guinea under 


the late 
Sekou Toure 


PUTTING CONTEMPORARY French 
political history on paper without In- 
corporating the significant role played 
by the late Charles de Gaulle would 
render It meaningless. De Gaulle 
moulded the present day French con- 
stitution, but on the Atlantic coast In 
West Africa one man was able In 
1958, to defy the French president 
when he proposed the French Com- 
munity concept. Yes, this was the 
venerated President Sekou Toure of 
Guinea, whose sudden death In 
March 1984, taking his International 
stature Into consideration, ehocked 
the whole world. 


The French got Involved In Guinean 
affairs In 1898 with the capture of 
the Mallnke adventurer, Samoury To- 
ure, who had conquered the Upper 
Guinea in the 1670s. As was always 
the case, the French colonial practice 
of assimilation was fully put to work. 
This Involved abolishing ail existing 
local legal Institutions by replacing 
them with the French language, laws 
and customs. France actually re- 
garded Its presence in Guinea as a ci- 
vilizing mission. 


This French concept of colonial rule 
however produced a backlash. It led 
to the creation of a class of labour 


leaders and teachers, deeply affected 
by Marxism from the French school 


with a great phobia for colonialism. 


Crisis with the French administra- 
tion reached its climax In 1958 when 
Sekou Toure opted for sovereignty for 
his country. De Gaulle reacted angrily 
by switching of financial aid and with- 
drawing all administrative personnel. 
This left Gufnea economically crip- 
pled. It withstood this crucial period 
with a loan from Ghana's Kwame Nk- 
rumah. 


In 1978. Nishtar got his chance. He be- 
came chairman of the Agricultural Develop- 
ment Bank and began to recruit his first 
batch of mobile credit officers. It was Impor- 
tant that they be trained In agriculture. Giv- 
ing the loan was Ihfe easy part; the trans- 
mission of technical and agricultural Infor- 
mation more difficult. Unless the latter Is 
done well the loan might never be regained. 

Nishtar insisted that his recruits work in - 
the area they grew up in, where they know 
the language and customs. These moto- 
rized bankers do not ask the farmers for 
collateral. "The extension of this urban 
concept Is Irrelevant," Nishtar argued. “The 
only assessment of credit risk Is the future 
productive ability of the farmer. "Once the 
loan Is given, the personal contact, unlike In 
conventional. banking, la contiguous*. This 
ensures not only a proper use of the credit, 
but Creates a personal relationship between 
the bahker and farmer which helps persu- 
ade the farmer to- meet his commitments.” 

The mobile banker ‘ Is there When the 
harves t is sold, making sure t ha ■' farmer 
makes repayment of the loan his .first prior-: 
ity, In return for this discipline, the' farmer 
gets thS advantage of the beat technical 


Under the late Toure, the country’s 
foreign policy wavered 'between 
outward-looking pan -African Ism and 
Isolation; between Ideological fervour 
and pragmatism.’ Its Influence In con- 
tinental affaire suffered sharp blows 
because of the late president's viru- 
lent attacks on the leaders of other 
countries on false chargee regarding 
alleged plots against his country. All 
the same, early attempts at African 


unity could be traced to the formation 
of, the Ghana-Gulnea-Mall union with 
Kwame Nkrumah, Sekou Toure and 
Modlbo Kelta featuring prominently. 

On the domestic scene, the fata 
Toure practised what could be termed 
is -'absolute dictatorship'. And as he 
Jluntly put it, 'the, P«rtl Democretlgue 
de Guinea's rule Is a .popular. dictator 
Shift based on the yirlll df. ihe people 
as opposed - to the class struggles of 
the Orthodox Marxist etatds^ The re- 
eult of his rigid central planning was ® 
grdSt deterioration. In the nation’s 
agriculture and economy. The country 
cha nged from .net exporter td * net 1m? 
porter of food! But lt Js' Inthemlping 
sector .that the wealth Of the Country 
lay. This provides about 75 per: cent 
of Its foreign exchange. ' 

From ; the number ;of peaple r who 
died In detention or fled Into exIIS pS 
a result of his domestic policies ,11^ 
apparent that some of Sekou Torre's 
ideas did not, benefit- his' .country^ 
Thus It came as no surprise whenjm-* 

( mediately after his demise, the armed 
forces under PreBlddnt Qolonel Lan- 
sap Conte took over the affairs of st- 
ate bn 5 April 198,4. ■ 


How ' has this .gone ’ down In a country 
whbee military government has an impor- 
tant part of H8|pQwer. bae® rooted In the big 


h-t&ftfefcc®, .Satisfied. and n^t left to the Wnims of caprlqloue politlOisns. i I . ;y®oclai Security laws are. rewritten In order to encompass ail sectors of' bur society^ 
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business transaction, but nonetheless a : 
realone.! ."Thefact is, the small .farmer can 
bd a very good borrower because by defini- 
tion; there's a 1 large . g$p . between hla 


that one day he Intended to. present production and potential production. , big farmers. 


torlouSly resistant to ohange? The conven- 
tion®! wisdom of President Zla Ul-Haq's 
government Is that progress will come 
through the urban-industrial sector and the 
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The outcome of the fifth 
Islamic summit 


The Saudi newspaper Al-Rlyadh expresses 
the view that the Islamic summit conference 
which was convened in Kuwait last week 
was a success under the circumstances 
which surrounded its holding. It says the re- 
solutions adopted by Muslim leaders were 
the result of streneous efforts exerted in or- 
der to come up with common conceptions of 
' the problem 9 and chaitenges confronting 

j the Islamic states. 

i it points to the conference's stress on 
i Islamic solidarity as the most positive result 
of the summit, saying that solidarity means 
collective action to achieve Islamic develop- 
[ ment and bring about stability in the Islamic 
world. 

Another Saudi newspaper, Al-Jazlra 
notes that the conference tackled all Islamic 
concerns and the final communique re- 
flected the Muslim leaders' genuine desire 
for unity, strength and development in an 
atmosphere of peace and security. 

The weekly Al-Uruba of Qatar hopes that 
after the summit, efforts will be maintained 
to put the resolutions into effect. It says the 
resolutions covered major Arab and Islamic 
problems such as the Palestinian cause and 
the Iran-lraq war. It notes that there was 
common agreement among Muslim leaders 
on the need to embark on a new era of 
Islamic action and cohesion and to settle 
differences which impede common action. 

Al-Kheleej At-Yom refers to the mini- 
Arab summit as the most important by- 
product of the Islamic summit as it could 
have formed the basi9 for an expanded 
meeting ol Arab leaders. It remarks that the 
differences which have split Arab countries 
were mostly illusions that grew out of pro- 
portions in the absence of dialogue which 
seeks to safeguard the higher Arab Inter- 
ests. It calls for keeping the channels of 
dialogue open as a way to avoid mistakes 
and misunderstanding and minimize areas 
of disagreement. 

In Baghdad. Al-Gomhourlya newspaper 
writes that the Islamic summit's resolution 
concerning the Iran-lraq war represented a 
new political victory for Iraq and to its pos- 
ition which la compatible with the principles 
of Islam and international law and conven- 
tions. 

“The resolution which calls for an end to 
the war, withdrawal to Internationally- 
recognized borders, mutual exchange of pri- 
soners of war and the sitting around the ne- 
gotiation table constitutes a new political 
defeat to the Iranian regime and ils devia- 
tion from the principles which govern inter- 
national relations,' ' Al-Qomhourlya writes. 

It concludes by asserting that while Iraq 
Fs fully satisfied with the summit’s resolution 
on the war. it reserves the right to hit hard 
at the Iranian war machine and to use all 
available' means to prevent the Iranians 
from achieving any of their sinister goals.. 

Arab relations with Egypt 

• The Kuwaiti newspaper Al-Ra'i Al-A’am 
writes that Arab countries which severed 
their relations with Egypt because of its 
peace. treaty with Israel must restore these 
, relations to allow Cairo to use its iniluence 

• ’■ jn resolving tye reglon.'s corifllots. It says it 

njlght be appropriate. for Arab Gulf states to 
V take the positive initiative' of restoring full 
‘ relations with ' Egypt whose absence has 
; ; ihade ( the region Incapable of coping with a 

v '**■- Bbflea , of. crimes that could not be tackled 
Individually. ; 

The coritfngaiion - of the 
•• Gulf war 

. .Al-Qomhourlya newspaper of Cairo 
, deeply, regrets Iran's ‘escalation of the war 
■ while, the Islamic summit was holding Its 
: meetings! In. Kuwait, and Muslim... leaders' 
ware frying to find \fraye; to resolve the con- 
. Wot, U aay$ Iran’s persistence ' in going 
ahead, with the' Senseless destructive war 
. . mainly serves the interest of Israel'. Israeli 

leaders,' the paper reoallSi have repeatedly 1 
■ said their- interests lie. fn seeing no end Jo 

the savage fighting between the two. neigh- 
bouring Muslim countries. 1 ‘ 

; A North Yemen newspaper AI-MIthaq 

' - reiterates that Israel I? Uie mein beneficiary 

of the continuation- ol tha Gulf war,. It also 
- • • expresses the view that Imperialist powers 
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which supply Iran with weapons to enable it 
to continue its aggression against Iraq were 
behind Tehran's absence from the Islamic 
summit. 

“Under the present circumstances, col- 
lective Islamic action is the most effective 
means to try to stop the war and foil alt 
plots seeking to keep it going," writes the 
Yemeni paper. 

Al-Raya newspaper of Qatar also char- 
ges that Israel and the imperialist powers 
are the prime beneficiaries from the war. It 
adds that the Iranian arm9 deal scandal haa 
uncovered such fact and placed some Arab 
countries who supported Iran in an ex- 
tremely embarrassing position. 

"Iran's refusal of Islamic mediation at- 
tempts and regional and International peace 
initiatives has offered a major service to the 
Zionist entity and exposed Arabs and Mu- 
slims to dangers and further disintegration," 
writes Al-Raya. 

In Abu Dhabi, Al-lttfhad newspaper wr- 
ites that Iran's insistence on keeping the 
war going and escalating it to engulf the 
whole area is aimed at creating a justifica- 
tion for foreign Intervention in the Gulf re- 
gion. 

“The continuation of the war opens the 
way for expanding the conflict and the In- 
volvement of other parties and foreign pow- 
ers. The area may thus enter Into a new 
whirlwind of material and human attrition 
and become exposed to foreign political and 
military pressures, Al-lttlhad writes. 

Ad-Dustour newspaper of Jordan com- 
mends the statements made by Australian 
Prime Minister Robert Hawke during his vi- 
sit to Israel as s very significant develop- 
ment, not only with regard to Australia’s tra- 
ditional policy towards the Middle East, but 
also because they were made by someone 
who in the past was an extremely pro- 
Israeli prime minister. 

"it is Interesting that the prime minister of 
a very distant country like Australia has 
been able, despite his previous open sup- 
port to Israel, to understand the Arab point 
of view and defend some of its aspects bet- 
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» any peace initiatives looming in the hoiito! , , 

y mBF concludes the paper. MMAN — The first Jordanian tr- 

- «» _ - r. LhI athihition to be held m the 

, Davar newspaper writes: DsnionsUafeftJSSi Muscat is due to 

t?* pr ° ,es,s in ,! he H West Bank 21 February and run for 

yR Strip have continued for six conwcufc® peft S whavs 
iff days denouncing the deportation of Mr en aay 

hammad Dahlan from Khan Yunlatown.ta' Some 87 Jordanian companies 
T i ~ 3k " as usual, tlie Israeli troops and bc^y be exhibiting a wide range of 

J 1 wSSSmSm}— guards resorted to the use ol belly wSwlLicts which will be on sale in 

I and the firing of tear gas bombs to disp^Iweatricted qualities to both the 
I the crowds of Arab citizens. In the eiW oiibfcand to Omani businessmen. 
Zakl — Ad Duatouf | , B 16-year-old ' Diab , who has 

u j , . and lhree ° ltlBr9 were wounded ' • ii been appointed general 

ter than European heads of state and prime Tn e continuation ol demonstrations inlr director ol the Trade Centres Cor- 
rnrnlsters whose countries are closer to the occupied territories means rwre.sy Dotation, told The Star that the es- 
Middle East and more likely to be affected j nfl8 anc j acts 0 f violence by the Israel rfffinshment of trade exhibitions in 
by developments in it, writee^Ad-Dustour. <jjer8. It also means that more Arab dtiutW Oman and Jordan is in im- 
Ai-Ra'I of Jordan newspaper notes that will either fall dead or became wounfe' plementation of the commercial 
the final communique of the Islamic summit The paper comments that this grave iltu! and economic agreements signed 
conference presented the final say when it tion indicates that the Israeli authorilleeB between the two countries last 
rejected totally all separate agreements and determined to go on with the so-called 'fy year, 
unilateral initiatives with Israel. The com- flat’ policy against the Arab citizens. ft, i^Diab pointed out that the aim 
munlque, the paper adds, has also called for paper concludes by asking: Is agovanw^ ([MJ | Qrthcoming exhibition is to 
avoiding the establishment of any direct or which applies such violent and naran , he Q mfln) p0O p| e anc j the 
indirect relations with Israel and for applying cles really keen to establish peace In Mfj, s [ aagan . |en 0 f the 

provisions of the Islamic boycott of Israel. Qlon? [variety and quality of Jordanian 

By these resolutions, the paper writes. Mu- Koterit Rashit writes: The report wti LaL- 

slim and Arab leaders have reaffirmed their by , he intelligence committee of the / ... ... 

rejection of the Camp David agreements. congress regarding the aurreptitfoue 

deals with Iran doesn't constitute ; 
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markets for tliese products. including the display of posters 

He said that the exhibition is and Photographs showing the 
another stop toward strengthening nad ' es and aOdresses of particl- 
trade relations between the two P a ‘ in 9 companies, 
countries. ’ The exchange of trade Among the Jordanian compa- 
delegations and the establishment nies involved in the exhibition are 
of joint venture investment comps- the heavy industries Buch as pho- 
nies are steps to be followed in fu- sphate, cement and fertilizers 
lure." he said.* together with manufacturers of 

Despite the fact that the current P ipe <Htera - so,ar equipment, ptast- 


ter then European heads of state and prime 


volumu of trade between the two 
countries is very low, Jordanian 
businessmen involved in the exhi- 
bition are optimistic that the Mu- 
scat event will prove successful 
and will boost trade. 

Mr Diab says that the period of 
the exhibition is flexible and can 
be extended according to demand. 
A committee is also to be esta- 
blished to prepare a report on the 
exhibition and to follow up market- 
ing procedures. 

Mr Omar Mahadin of the Trade 
Centres Corporation told The Star 
that the exhibition will be accom- 




Israeli Press 


US judgement on the issue. The report, W 
the very beginning, clearly points out M 
Israel played a pivotal and pioneering refcr 
Kol Haer criticizes the acts of violence the deals. As a result, Israel will be 
and aggression committed last Monday by a demned, excoriated and accused of W 
group of Jewish extremists against Arab ve- To tell the truth, the paper points oul, W 
hides In Silwan town near Jerusalem. The resorted to deceit when It complew£ 
paper says that the owners of the des- nled any involvement In the arm eWpffljj 
troyed vehicles have so far lodged com- sent to Iran. It also continues to m 
plaints with the Israeli. police but the police blame in sending military aid to the 
authorities, with their usual apathetic and guan rebels. ?.i 

lukewarm attitudes, didn’t detain any of Afi lonQ thG | firae i, aove mmente^ 
those trouble makers. If the attaokers were | h ia B mt?de nobodvInclSding our Aiwtt 
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they were young kids or women. JSLSSai? deals wtth ft 
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police authorities adopted a neutral atanoe s * on which woa held last Sunday 
and did nothing to deter these outrageous ver V shorp argument s be tween ^ n m s ^ 
attaokers. ter Shamir end Foreign Minister 

Al Hamlshmar writes: There ie no coun- Peres In which the latter threatenso 
try In the world — except Israel — In which draw from the coalition governmeni aw 
the prime minister says something and the pedlte Its collapse, 
foreign minister says something completely The naner oolnle out that there are d 
different. Shamir haa repeatedly atatad that dlHwencae and diaaoreementt c»fl 
araal a itrangly re|eota the Idea of holding an Efno the taraeN flovarntnanl. W I* 1 
International peace conference, while Shi- R the? C difference! 
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ics, pharmaceuticals, foodstuffs 
and electrical goods. 

The Ministry ol Tourism wilt also 
take part in the exhibition with dis- 
plays of films on Jordan's rich ar- 
chaeological and tourist sites and 
will distribute pictures of these 
sites. At present fish is the only 
Item which Jordan imports from 
Oman while Oman takes agricultu- 
ral and industrial products from 
Jordan. 

Jordanian trade exhibitions are 
also planned for Tunisia and Saudi 
Arabia next April in implementation 
of trade protocols signed between 
Jordan and these countries. 

ARA 

cancels 

contract 

AMMAN (Star) — The Aqaba Re- 
gional Authority (ARA) has 
cancelled a contract with Outlnord 
of France under which the com- 
pany was to eauip and manage 
the 350 dunum national camping 
site at Aqaba. The site is already 
provided with basic facilities such 
as water, roads and power but, 
under a twenty two year contract 
9igned in August 19B6, Outlnord 
were to spend around two to three 
million dinars on the building of 
restaurants, a swimming pool and 
other facilities and manage the 
site on a profit sharing basis with 
the ARA. 

The ARA Is now considering the 
possibility of negotiating with one 
of the other three companies 
which originally made offers for 
the job or It may look for a new i 
lormula for the development and 1 
management of the project. 

Offers for the ARA’s Qaboos 
tourist village development in 
Aqaba are also under considera- 
tion. Four companies have submit- 
ted offers and a decision is ex- 
pected in around two weeks time. 
The village Is to be built on the 
southern shore at Aqaba and will 
include the establishment of a 
complete suburb consisting of up 
to 1000 holiday chalets with 
amenities. The chalets will be of- 
fered for sale to Jordanians and 
are part of plans to encourage 
more domestic tourism in Jordan. 
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• CONSTRUCTION OF school classrooms for Al jAfah vill- 
age council. Al Shunah Al Janubiyah area. Tender do- 
cuments are available at the village council for JD 20. Clos- 
ing date: 8 February 1987. 

• TENDER NO. 10/87. Supply of fire extinguishers for 
Royal Jordanian. Tender documents are available at the 
Royal Jordanian offices for JD 1. Closing date: 9 February 
1987. 

e TENDER NO. 11/87. Supply of laundry equipment for 
Royal Jordanian. Tender documents are available at The 
Royal Jordanian offices for JD 10. Closing date: 19 Febru- 
ary 1987. 

e TENDER NO. 1/87. Supply of mixed gravel for Karak 
Works Directorate. Tender documents are available at the 
directorate for JD 10. Closing date: 10 February 1987. 

e CONSTRUCTION OF a laboratory for the Arab Potash Co. 
Tender documents are available at the company's offices In 
ShmelsanI for JD 10. Closing date: 25 February 1967. 

e TENDER NO. 43/86. Supply of uniforms for the Royal Air 
Force Directorate. Tender documents are available at the 
Purchasing Committee Offices. Closing date: 10 February 
1987. 

• TENDER NO. 23/86. Supply of pipes for the Royal Air 
Force Directorate. Tender documents are available at the 
purchasing Committee Offices. Closing date: 10 February 
1987. 

e TENDER NO. 1/87. Supply of 1000 tonnes Phthallc An- 
hydride and 70 tonnes Maleic Anhydride for The Jor- 
dan Medium Petrochemical Industries Co. Tender do- 
cuments are avallabe at the company's offices In Amman. 
Closing date: 25 February 1987. 

e OPENING AND paving of roads for Mahna village council 
Ajloun Governorate. Tender documents are available at the 
village council for JD 10. Closing date: 14 February 1987. 

• TENDER NO. 161/87. Supply of centrifuge screens for 
the Arab Potash Co. Ltd. Tender documents are available at 
the company's offices in Amman for JD 10. Closing date: 
25 February 1987. 


• TENDER NO. 22/86. Supply ol electric cables for the 
Royal Air Force Directorate. Tender documents are avail- 
able at the purchasing committee offices. Closing date: 9 


February 1987. 
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MINISTRY 01" PUBLIC WORKS 
gOVERNMENT TENDERS DIRECTORATE 

Addendum to Invitation To Tender 
Health Centers in Irbid & Mafraq 
Central Tender No. 9/86 

1. Last day for purchase of tender sets is pastaponeb to 
14 Feb. 1987 instead 16 Jan. 1987. 

2. Tenders shall be deposited at the Govt. Tenders Direc- 
torate 12 noon on Sat. 12 Feb. 1987 Instead of Sat. 
31st Jan. 1987. 

Chairman Central Tenders Committee 
Director, Govt. Tenders Directorate 


The Ideal Realdence for Expatriates & 
Businessmen 



Luxuriously furnished studio apartments 
To Satisfy Good Taste 

HOTEL * APARTOTEL * RESTAURANT 
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Arab bank aids Africa 


KHARTOUM (Opecna) — The Board of Directors of the Arab 
Bank for Economic Development In Africa (BADEA) has ap- 
proved $20.58 million in two loans and four technical assistance 
grants benefit ting six African countries. This brings Badea's fin- 
ancial assistance for 1986 to $58.6 million. 


Benefitting from the loans are Burkina Faso and Senegal, 
while technical assistance is to go to the Central African Repu- 
blic, the Comoros, Guinea-Bissau and Niger. Burkina Faso will 
use the $15 million Badea loan to finance about 1 1 per cent of 
a hydroelectric plant and agricultural development scheme in the 
Bagre region. 


The second Badea loan, amounting to $4.7 million, will go to 
Senegal to co- finance the fourth phaae of an Irrigation project. 
The Central African Republic is to receive a technical assistance 
grant of $310,000 which will be used for a feasibility study on 
the development of four hydroelectric projects, while the 
$500,000 going to the Comoros, will herp supplement support 
for the department of national planning and development. 

Guinea-Bissau, benefitting from a $250,000, will use the 
funds for a feasibility study on (he development of a hydroelec- 
tric and agricultural project in the Kaora-Abdou plains. 


Qatar expands industry 


DOHA (OPECNA) — An Integrated long-term Industrial 
development strategy currently under way In Qatar Is aimed 
at promoting growth and Improving the country's eco- 
nomic position, according to a leading official here. 

Majed Abdulla Al-Malkl, director of the ministry of indus- 
try and agriculture's Industrial department, said that under 
the scheme the country's wheels of industry would be 
pushed forward. 


He pointed out that the 15-year plan came within the 
long-term industrial development goals of the six-member 
Gulf Co-operation Council (GCC). 

Al-Malkl said that ‘Great progress' had already been 
made In developing such essential Qatari Industries as Iron 
and steel, petrochemicals, ofl refining, fertilizers, cement 
and petrogas. 


He stressed that the governmsnt had taken steps to offer 
attractive Incentives to the private sector by establishing 
nduatrfal areas, providing tax exemptions and offering low- 
interest loans on development projects. 

"The afm la to Improve the present economic situation, 
encourage private sector schemes and assist In the deve- 
lopment of the country's principal and minor Industries." he 
safd. 


The director said that the scheme sought to boost the 
manufacture of strategic Industrial goods; safety products 
and hl-tech consumer goods. 


Officials were also finalizing work on an Integrated Indus- 
trial piannlng system, he said, which would form the basis 
for feasibility studies In relation to new applications for 
development licenses. 


China shows way in ‘food for 



By Jasper Becker 
Compass News Features 


BEIJING, China — A flight to Chi- 
na's north-west reveals a seem- 
ingly endless landscape of brown, 
treeless hills where tiny pockets 
of land are farmed amid gulleys 
created by erosion of the soft 
wind-blown soils. At a new United 
Natlons-aided irrigation project at 
Nan Shan Tal Zhl in Nlngxia Pro- 
vince, farmer Ren Liu Wang re- 
counts tales of the poverty In the 
hills that he left three years ago. 


25 years. Now a totnl of 120.000 
sq. km is under threat, while 
drought — a direct result of des- 
ertification — has become so fre- 
quent only one year in three 
brings sufficient rainfall to tlio re- 
gion. 


pita income from Son . 
$58. and the improvefremif 
cultural production Cf 
an economic bass tall 
ment of sideline occuSf 
os livestock production® 


During the worst famines before 
the Communist takeover In 1949, 
villagers resorted to cannibalism, 
he said. Those who did not flee 
faced starvation again during the 
‘great leap forward' after 1959 
and during the Cultural Revolution 
from 1966-76. 'We ate the bark of 
trees, grass seeds and roots,' said 
Ren. 


Since the beginning of lim 
1980s. however, tho nuirkot- 
oriented agricultural reforms 
launched by Deng Xiaoping have 
boosted national annual grain pro- 
duction by 100 million tonnes n 
year. Money is being invested in 
irrigation and afforestation 
projects and millions of peasant 
families like Ren's are being relo- 
cated to take advantage of them. 
The government hopes to ensure 
that everyone's per capita income 
will rise above 150 yuan during 
the next three to five years. 


Some villagers lived In crude 
caves and were so poor that in- 
cestuous marriages were encou- 
raged to save wedding costs. The 
Incidence of dwarfism and men- 
tally subnormal children was high, 
as was infant mortality. 

Today, the situation has dra- 
matically Improved for millions of 
Chinese peasants. 


According to government sta- 
tistics, the number of people in 
China with Incomes of less than 
150 yuan ($40) a year has fallen 
from 80 million to 65 million since 
1983, And the Chinese experience 
In developing the most poverty- 
stricken parts of the arid north- 
west bears lesBons for Africa, ac- 
cording to Chinese and UN offi- 
cials. Chinese experts now admit 
Mao Zedong's policies of collecti- 
vization and 'making grain the key 
link,' plus lack of population con- 
trol, exacerbated the problems of 
soil erosion and econmlc back- 
wardness in the north-western 
provinces of Gansu, Nlngxia and 
Shanxi. 


The self-sufficiency policies of 
the past have been exchanged for 
help from the UN development 
system. Within six years, China 
has become one of the largest 
benefactors of the World Food 
Programme (WFP), absorbing 
$420 million, and the successes it 
has registered are heartening. The 
WFP's policy of providing food for 
work on land improvement schem- 
es has been heavily criticized be- 
cause of its alleged failures in 
Africa, where many projects col- 
lapsed after the agency withdrew. 


'The food-for-work 
have worked boiler ina| 
number of reason*,- & 

amd. China has a large,, 
ployud rural workforce k 
long experience of beta 

or such projscla, dating k 
tho building of the Greats 
country has a good net* 
food storage warhousesait 
and provincial levels, anj 
cianl technical and admlft 
personnel are available t 
projects are Implements 
ciontly. 

Unlike in Africa, these d 
are not distracted by imu 
in distribution of food, tai 
food is distributed to a 
bourer after each day’s 
while in China local \<m 
thorities are responsible for 
t la ting a written contracts! 
household to carry out a qu 
work in a year. Eachhouti 
then free to organize Its k 
it sees fit, Alexander said 


Deputy WFP representative 
James Alexander argues the 
WFP-aided schemes in China are 
a vindication of Its food-for-work 
programmes. The WFP, the Inter- 
national Fund for Agricultural 
Development (IFAD) and the Un- 
ited Nations Development Pro- 
gramme (UNDP) now sponsor se- 
minars to help African countries 
absorb some of the lessons from 
China's progress In fostering agri- 
culture and halting erosion. 


Other UN experts also | 
major differences betwe 
African and Aslan exp 
IFAD president Idrlss 
recently told journalists in 
that in China arable soH is 
there Is more water, read 
accept technological chans 
gher, transport Is belt 
cheaper than in Africa! 
problem of desertiflcaliofi 
acute. 


These policies contributed parti- 
cularly to the accelerating rate of 
desertification. In the past 25 
years, 39,000 sq. km of land 
turned Into desert, compared with 
1 1 ,000 sq. km during the previous 


As part of a typical project at XI- 
cha In Gaolan country, Ganau Pro- 
vince, an irrigation and pumping 
system has been built to bring 
water more than 20 km from the 
Yellow River. The $2,600 per hec- 
tare Investment cost Is high and 
the project depends on subsidized 
supplies of elaotrlolty. But the 
project already haB raised per co- 


African research nods 6 
far, he said. Instead of tW 
rice Irrigation systems, Hu 
lopment of high yielding e 
rico may be a belter coif 
many regions of Africa, 
should not transpose a gs 
volution from Asia," Iwj* 
you need a green raw 
should be of a new kind J 
to the realities of Ihe nj® 
— Compass News Faaw 
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JORDAN PETROLEUM REFINERY 
COMPANY LTD., AMMAN-JORDAN 

. Tenders Invitation for prequalification and bidding 

Jordan Petroleum Refinery Co. Ltd., announces the following ten- 
der invitations: * 

WORKS DESCRIPTION 


TENDER No. 

2/87 


3/87 


Complete building of two L.P.G, filling ^ 
stations and related facilities at both Amman and Irbld areas. 
Complete building of L.P.G. storage ■ 1 i /. ; 

sphere and related accessories at Amman L.P.G. 


^ Ponlractora Who are qualified financially and technically are invited to submit Vhoir : 

; : P.requall flcatiOn docu menl:8 not later than. 12.00 p.m, of mnm; 9 x'* ^ 

Preqqalif I cation ' documents should include the following:- .' ■ . 

A) financial capability of the contractor: 

(Financial references to be provided). i ■ , v- ; ' 

B> atc°!! ni0al . CaPabl " ty: ln0lUdln ^ specl,loa,| o n8 ° f available equipments, persbpnel, 


0) Documents showing similar projects executed by the contractor' ■ 

: for whom such services were rendered to be * 


Ejlfllble.eontractorB^may obtaln tenders documents from th* V "■ 

head offices at First. Circle - Jabal Amman against J D (loot nap 2 

tender but not later than 1/3/ V Q 0) pereet fore** 


Offers should be , submitted by the qualified contractnr in . i 

head offices hot later than f i 2 .00 p.m . of 3 : 5 . 19 ^ 


Chair manBoard ofDire ctors 
Jordan Petroleum 


■.■I 



Bolivia wins theral 


GENEVA (ILO) — At a time when 
™ r .® oountrlea throughout tho 
w r 4 ? r S waning too bmiie 
against inflation, It remains a stub- 
born foe in Latin America and In 
the case of Bolivia an Implacable 
one. 


tho !? d ? ta published In 

he ILO Bulletin of Labour Statist- 

Wj , ln a 1986 the Inflation rale 
|n Bolivia reached an Incredible — 
and record-shattering — - 017547 
S ntraat - Argentina's 
386,42 per oent for the 
same year seems moderate and 
actually represents a 60 per cent 
drqp over 1984 . Brazil, Peru, Uru- 

feW k 1 M ? ICo °°n«nuad to suf- 
with 228.18 per 
cent, ^3.06 percent and 63.05 per 
feht' respectively, ^ 

J* ^Comparative, analysis of the 

SSSr 1 * n r °1 j he 9 0nerfl l con- 
frtS 6 P i ri ^ i ??! 088 84 coun- 

d Africa, 23 in the Am- 

A ^ 8 a ,' 21 ,n Eur °P 0 
•' tou!k» 3 n , 9- cean lA r *~ ' shows a 
«' p ^ tli r e u s, s«virhere i . Over 
corSaft i?! 1 * °l those coun tries re- 
of chbnge of less 
w, th'the Nether- 

reaerai ' Republic of - Germany and 
f MTMrif* 1 ? ai ) Inflation; rate of T85 

; p er ?S a hd| 1|77 . per, cent 

V : 3 V ® per cent , In- 

• cwde Switzerland w th 3.23 per 

• UhNogjateS, 3.83 
FraS Per cent; 


Aa n matter of faoli£ 
boat Inflation beaters 
developing world as P<JJ 
Panama, Seychelles^ 
Vanuatu and Kuweit 
flotign rales below 1 ^ 
Sweden. Norway,^ 
Kingdom, Hungary, Spa^ 
menaged lo keep 
rales below lOpercW'. 
goslavla's 86.28 
double Its 1904 rale 
the highest reported 
European country. 3 
and Greece had reiaj, 
rates between 24 per 
per cent. ^ 

Although Israel 
slowing Its soar^ 1^, 
previous year and 
to 185.17 per cent. 115 * 
highest rate among 
the Middle East. M 


ine Miaaie 
Syrian Arab R .f e fitrW_ 
per cent, the otlW ^ • pj* 


ino 

;r B n of«^ 

P Tn°Alan meggA 
change Is the 8 H D S!,i 
flatlon In the 
went from 50 - 8 per^, . 
6.68 per cent in vj 

Ranging fro/n 
laudable inflation/® 1 ^^1 
oent to Ghana's 
13 African counirMB J 
the comparatve ^^fl 
tered rates ofie^cc^ 
oent Including the 
3.37 per cent; ^ 

fifint! Madasaaoar. 
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By Ahmed Shaker 


fl Contacts are being 
carried out with Egypt, 
Saudi Arabia, Iraq, and 
Syria on the exchange of 
electric power to be used 
in the border areas of the 
five countries. 

• Action is to be taken 
against an oil exploration 
company operating in the 
Kingdom for breaching Its 
contract and delaying bor- 
ing operations. The com- 
pany has received a dally 
payment of JD 3000 and 
spent eight months In 
boring although Its con- 
tract was limited to three 
months only. 

• Sources at the Ministry 
of Planning have dis- 
closed that the rate of lo- 
cal revenues for current 
expenses will increase 
from 80 per cent in 1985 
to 106 per cent in 1990. 
This will save a surplus of 
JD 47 million which will 
be utilized to finance the 
capitalistic expenses. 

• The government will re- 
view the list of private and 
public sector corporations 
imported commodities 
which are exempted from 
custom fees to limit the 
exemptions only to prim- 
ary materials. 

• The Customs Depart- 
ment Is carrying out a 
study on establishing a 
unified structure for cus- 
tom fees and additional 
taxes. This step Is aimed 
at lessening the adminis- 
trative burdens and effort 
exerted in collecting 
these taxes. 

• T he Telecommunica- 
tions Corporation recelv- 
w a number of offers for 
establishing telephone 
sets factories In exchange 
!° r . huyins Jordanian pho- 
sphates. 

•The government has 
[S V0 d. a s °Ylet offer to 
f * ac tory for manu- 

whil U k n0 i.i P S O9phorlc acld 
which will be taken from 

8Dhfl£? c ¥i? ,n ® of Pho- 
sphates, The offer gua- 

Ui5!Sf d ..! h u at the Soviet 

25; will buy all the fac- 
t°ry a production. 


B41 AA« ,wuniBa 10 

amounf 0 of wh,ch an 
sfSL worth JD 

from°Brtta| n worth came 

£&s f of 8 applls 

1986 

•"lountad'to J D 7 million; 
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Islamic banking — 
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carry out a study on its Islamic financial institutions. 
The Star now presents the first of four installments of 
an edited version of his study. 
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THE subject of Islamic finance has 
received increasing attention in 
recent years, both from Muslim 
scholars and from those in the 
West with on interest in Islamic af- 
fairs. Much of the writing is of a 
theoretical nature however, and it 
is only recently that the results of 
empirical investigations have 
started to appear. This paper is in- 
tended as a modest contribution 
to this empirical literature. 

There are several reasons why 
the Jordanian experience is of 
special interest, and why it is 
worth examining In some detail. 

1. Jordan, despite its small size, Is 
one of the most developed Islamic 
countries, where the majority of 
the population use banks. The 
Kingdom's gross national product 
per capita of $2000 understates 
Its level of development, as Jordan 
has the best educated and quali- 
fied population in the entire Islamic 
world. 

The economy is very open, with 
international transactions of con- 
siderable importance, reflecting 
Jordan's geographical position, 
market size, and economic struc- 
ture. Much banking business 
therefore involves trade finance, 
and the handling of remittances, 
which are still of considerable im- 
portance for the Jordanian eco- 
nomy, despite the oil recession in 
the Gulf. 

3. The banking laws are liberal, 
with the major banks being pri- 
vately owned. Foreign banks are 
permitted to operate, although 
most business Is handled by 
domestically owned banks. There 
Is much competition in the finan- 
cial sector, involving both the 
banks themselves, and money 
changers who handle a large por- 
tion of remittance transactions. 

4. Islamic banking 19 well esta- 
blished in Jordan, with the Jordan 
Islamic Bank for Finance and In- 
vestment founded in 1978, and 
operating since September 1979. 
It has a more extensive branch 
network than any other national 
Islamic bank. Thera Is also an Isla- 
mic Investmenl House in Amman, 
which has built up a significant In- 
vestment portfolio while working in 
accordance with the Sharia's fin- 
ancial principles . 

5. There haB been little written 
about Islamic banking In Jordan, 
despite the seven years of exper- 
ience with modern Islamic finance. 

Jordan’s current position 

The Jordanian economy has 
been remarkably resilient for over 
three decades, despite the trau- 
matic experiences of the Israeli 
occupation of the West Bank in 
1967, the civil war In 1970, the dif- 
ficult relations with Syria, and the 
spillover effects from the Gulf war 
Involving Iraq, Jordan's major trad- 
ing partner. Growth rates have 
been high, often averaging over 10 
per cent ptfr annum, well above 
those of neighbouring states such 
as Syria and Iraq. 

. The economy's main weakness 
has always been the trade Imba- 
lance ‘ however. wtth 
receipts covering only 20 to 30 
per cent of Import payments. Until 
recently this was not a problem as 
the foreign exchange flap was 
covered by remittances and aid in- 
flows from abroad, loyally from 
Britain and the United States, bu 
In recent years mainly from Saudi 
Arabia and the Gulf. 

With the oil recession In .the 
Gulf, aid Inflows Have fallen 
sharply. ThoBe from Kuwait in 


1985 fell to a quarter of the previ- 
ous years level, and in the case of 
Saudi Arabia, the major donor, the 
decline exceeded fifty per cent. 

The banking scene 

It Is Important to be aware of 
these disturbing economic trends 
when assessing the prospects for 
banking in Jordan, including those 
for the Islamic banks. The future 
growth of the economy and bank- 
ing business will inevitably be af- 
fected by developments in the 
international oil market, even 
though Jordan itself is not an ex- 
porter of oil. Much will also depend 
on the outcome of the Gulf war, 
given Iraq's significance as a mar- 
ket for Jordan. In view of Jordan's 
ability to overcome the gravest of 
crises in the past however, it 
would be unwise to take too 
gloomy an outlook for the future. 

Jordan is the home of one major 
international bank, the Arab Bank, 
and eight primarily local banks 
which serve the domestic market. 
Although in terms of paid up capi- 
tal the Arab Bank is four times lar- 
ger than any other Jordanian 
bank, this merely reflects the size 
of the international operations of 
this essentially Palestinian institu- 
tion. Domestically the Jordan 
National Bank is more significant 
in terms of deposits and lending, 
and other institutions such as the 
Cairo Amman Bank, The Jordan 
Kuweit Bank and the Petra Bank 
do almost as much business. 

Riba transactions 

in the mid 1970s almost half the 
bank deposits with the commercial 
banks were in demand or current 
accounts on which zero or minimal 
Interest was paid. By 1985, how- 
ever this proportion has fallen to 
below one quarter, reflecting the 
Increased competition In the bank- 
ing sector for deposits. Most de- 
posits are now in the form of term 
deposits for a fixed period or sav- 
ings deposits which also earn 
interest. Non residents mainly Jor- 
danian expatriates working In the 
Gulf, seem particularly keen to 
maintain Interest earning deposits, 
as only 15 per cent held demand 
deposits In 1985. This may reflect 
their lesser need for transactions 
balances, as they return to Jordan 
relatively Infrequently. 

As far as asset deployment is 
concerned, the commercial banks 
advance almost half their funds in 
the form of loans on which Interest 
Is payable, some through over- 
draft facilities, but an Increasing 
amount through structured term 
lending. Around ten per cent of 
bank assets are held in Interest 
earning government bills and 
bonds, and around 15 per cent are 
held in foreign assets, again 
mainly Interest yielding securities. 
Less than 2 per cent of all com- 
mercial bank advances are In the 
form of direct Investment, 

Around one quarter of commer- 
cial bank advances are in the form 
of trade finance, mostly credits to 
cover Imports, although some are 
for purely domestic commerce. A 
similar proportion of commercial 
bank advances are for construe-, 
tlon finance, although this propor- 
tion has been falling, reflecting the 
recession :ln the construction .In- 
dustry, which has affected even 
domestic house building and, horns 
extensions. Personal lending, has 
increased in significance how- 
ever, and now accounts for, over 
one tenth of all commercial bank 
QCOdft. •' 


Although interest transactions 
are the prevalent form of bank 
business in Jordan, rates remain 
relatively low, reflecting the King- 
dom's modest rate of inflation, and 
the stability of the Jordanian dinar. 
Interest rates on savings and time 
deposits are in the 4-8.5 per cent 
range, depending on the deposit 
terms, and borrowers are seldom 
charged more than 10 per cent. 
The authorities have been 
concerned to keep interest rates 
down in order to curtail business 
overheads, although this has been 
largely through exhortlons rather 
than by direct regulation via mon- 
etary policy. 

Nevertheless this policy seems 
to have worked, and relations be- 
tween the commercial banks and 
the central bank are close, the lat- 
ter being able to exercise effective 
control, while at the same time 
ensuring that sound banking stan- 
dards are adhered to. 

Origins of Islamic banking 

The Central Bank acted in an 
accommodating way to the Intro- 
duction of Islamic banking into the 
Kingdom, and responded pos- 
itively to the initial suggestions 
which were made concerning this 
type of banking. While not wishing 
to see the banking system Isla- 
mised, the authorities were sensi- 
tive lo the wishes of those who 
wanted Islamic financial services, 
and it was recognized mat many 
believers were unhappy with the 
kind of banking facilities offered 
by the riba commercial banks. 

It was therefore thought that 
provision should be made for a 
plural Bystem, which would ac- 
commodate both riba and halal fin- 
ancial transactions, the latter be- 
ing the only type permissible 
under the Sharia religious law. Ac- 
cordingly, law number 13 of 1978 
was drafted, published In the offi- 
cial gazette no. 2733 of April 1st. 
It was this law that provided for 
the establishment of the Jordan 
Islamic Bank for Finance and In- 
vestment. 

In framing this legislation the 
Finance Ministry sought the ad- 
vice of Sharia legal experts, as 
well as the Central Bank staff 
concerned with bank regulation. 
The Initiative for the law. however, 
came as a result of an approach 
made to the Jordanian authorities 
by Sheikh Saleh Kamel of the AI 
Baraka Group,, with backing from 
within Saudi Arabia. The law de- 
fines the type of deposits which 
the bank can receive, and the 
forms of advances which it is per- 
mitted to make under the Sharia 
law. The functions, objectives, 
management, structures and capi- 


tal provisions are all set out under 
the establishment law. 

Several types of deposit are 
permitted. Trust deposits are like 
current account deposits which 
earn no return, but which are re- 
payable in full by the bank on de- 
mand. Joint investment accounts 
can be opened by individuals or 
businesses who wish to share in 
the bank' 8 profits (or losses). The 
return on these deposits is not 
guaranteed, as such a guarantee 
would contravene Islamic law. In- 
deed there may be a zero return, 
as section 22 (a) of the establish- 
ment law Indicates, but in practice 
this has never happened. 

There are three kinds of Joint in- 
vestment accounts, savings ac- 
count, notice accounts and fixed 
accounts. Money can be with- 
drawn from savings accounts sub- 
ject lo 10 days advance notice. 
The depositor gets a 50 per cent 
profit share however on his or her 
balance. Notice accounts, a 9 their 
name implies, are subject to a lon- 
ger minimum notice of withdrawal, 
3 months, but depositors get a 70 
per cant profit share on their ba- 
lances. With fixed accounts depo- 
sitors get a 90 per cent profit 
share, but funds are illiquid In the 
short term, the minimum deposit 
period being a year. 

The Jordan Islamic Bank also 
provides specific investment ac- 
counts for clients seeking to Inv- 
est in particular projects, with the 
bank acting as the client's agent 
or investment manager. The bank 
shares In any profits from the in- 
vestment, but Is not liable to parti- 
cipate in any losses. This type of 
service provides a model for Isla- 
mic fund management, and repre- 
sents a successful innovation In 
the Islamic financial field by the 
Jordanian bank. 

The bank may also provide mu- 
qaradah bonds, which maintain 
their face value, but entitle the 
holder to a share of the profits on 
the funds in which the money 
raised through the bond Issues 
have been utilized. Such bonds 
have not yet been Issued, but the 
provision of such a facility under 
the establishment law gives the 
bank Increased flexibility. . 

The Taw provides for advances 
to be made by the bank on the 
mudarabah profit sharing principle, 
as well as through decreasing par- 
ticipation. The bank is also entitled 
lo a profit share under the latter 
scheme, but the bank's share of 
the project gradually diminishes 
over time. Short term finance for 
trade purposes can be advanced 
through re-purchasing schemes, 
as is the case with other Islamic 
banks. 

To be continued next week 



THE Rhine is soon to become appreciably cleaner. A clarifi- 
cation and pollution control plant for inland waterway vess- 
els, unique in West Germany, has been developed and turn- 
key delivered by Manneamann Anlagenbau for the Port of 
Duisburg where the plant has now started up operation. 

! The plant mounted to a converted tanker will accept ball- 
ast water, tank washing .water, and cargo residues, ft 
cleans these and returns the recovered substances of value 
like' petrol* and roils . for reprocessing; 
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Currencies 

Period 

US $ 

DM 

FF 

SF 

D FIs 

Yen 

Sterling 

Pound 

1 M 

6 1/8 

3 15/16 

8 11/16 

3 5/16 

5 7/16 

4 3/16 

11 

2 M 

6 3/8 

3 15/16 

8 3/4 

3 5/16 

5 3/8 


1 1 

3 M 

6 3/16 

3 15/16 

8 3/4 

3 3/6 

5 5/16 

4 1/16 

11 

6 M 

6 3/16 

4 

8 3/4 

3 9/16 

5 3/16 

3 15/16 

10 13/16 

9 M 

6 3/16 

4 1/16 

8 3/4 

3 5/8 

5 3/16 

3 15/16 

10 3/4 

12 M 

6 1/4 

4 1/16 

8 3/4 

3 5/B 

5 3/16 

3 15/16 

10 3/4 

2 Years 

6 7/16 

4 1/4 








3 Years 

6 13/16 

4 3/4 









4 Years 

7 1/4 

4 5/16 









5 Years 

7 3/8 

5 3/8 

— 

— 

_ 

- 



Source: Finance and Credit Corporation 
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AMMAN (Star) — Prices on 
Wednesday 4 February. 1987 
were as follows: 

18 ct.. JD 3.350 per gramme 
21 ct.. JD 3.900 per gramme 
24 ct.. JD 4.650 per gramme 
One kilogramme (9999) JD 
4,457.000 

Ounce JD 144.600 

Gold Sterling.... JD 33.000 


ashadi Pound.... JD 29.000 
(Seven grammes) 


Source: Yousil Abu Sara, 
Jewellers, Amman. 
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buy 

sell 

US dollar 

.338 

.340 

Sterling pound 

.510 

.520 

German mark 

.185 

.1875 

French franc 

.055 

.056 

Swiss franc 

.215 

.220 

Dutch guilder 

.1625 

.1650 

Italian lire (1000) 

.255 

.260 

Swedish kroner 

.050 

.051 

Saudi riyal 

.090 

.091 

Kuwaiti dinar 

1.215 

1.220 

UAE dirham 

.0920 

.0925 

Egyptian pound 

.175 

.180 

Syrian lira 

.0137 

.014 

Iraqi dinar 

.260 

.270 

Omani riyal 

.880 

.890 


Source: National Jordan Exchange Company 


LONDON (AP) — The US dollar, boosted by favourable eco- 
nomic reports, rose against most major currencies In light 
European trading early Wednesday. Gold bullion edged up 
to around $402 after slipping in Hong Kong. 

Despite its gains, traders said that the dollar was fluc- 
tuating within a narrow range and that market sentiment 
remained bearish. 

The commerce department reported Tuesday that its 
main Index of future US economic activity rose 2.1 par cent 
In december, but the Improvement was attributed mainly to 
one-time factors. 

The government also said single-family home sales 
Burged 12.7 per cent In December and US factory orders 
rose 1.2 per cent. 

Traders said the better-than-expected reports prompted 
a wave of short-covering, giving the dollar a temporary lift. 
In a short sale, traders sell borrowed dollars with the expec- 
tation of buying them beck later at a lower price. 

Midmorning dollar rates in Europe compared with late 
Tuesday: 

— 1.8.105 West German marks, up from 1.7876 

— 1.6285 Swiss Franca, up from 1.B0SS 
\ — 6,0426 French Francs, up from 5.9700 
■ - 7 - 2,0415 Dutch guilders, up from 2.0185 
. — 1,290,00 Italian lire, up from 1,275,50 

!. . 1,3310 Canadian dollars, down from 1.3328 

The .British pound fell to $1.5215 from $1.5265 uniike 
■! other foreign, currencies, the pound’s value Is quoted on ex- 
. change, markets In US dollars. 


.tlonallyhlgher than Tuesday’s close of 152*28 yen; Later, 
In London, the US currency fetched 152.67 yen. 

/. Ir^ndpn’s ! live biggest bullion houses fixed a reoiom- 
, -mended gold -price ; of . $401-75. a troy ouhce, up from 
,$400.40 late' Tuesday. 

In Zurich, the metal traded at a bid of $402.00, up from 

■•‘$40:1.50. .. ■/, ■ 

Earlier,; In Hong Hong, gold closed at a bid of $403.86 
■ down fropi $404.96. \ , 

‘ Silver bullion waa : quoted In London at a bid of. $5.49 
: ^own 1 cent.’ 


VIENNA (Opecna) — • 
Pertamina, the Indone- 
sian state oil comapny, 
has announced new 
crude prices to take ef- 
fect 1 February In line 
with OPEC recommen- 
dations. 

Its chief export Minas 
crude will sell for 
$17.56 a barrel. 

Minas, with an API 
gravity of 35.2 degrees, 
Is included in the ba- 
sket of seven crudes on 
which OPEC decided to 
base a new fixed-price 
system at Its meeting In 
Geneva last month. 

Pertamina spokes- 
man Kusuma Amin En- 
dln told Opecna that In- 
donesian customers 
had already been in- 
formed about the price 
changes. 

Other Indonesian 
crude prices from 1 Fe- 
bruary are: Arjuna 
$18.09 a barrel, arimbl 
$16.94, attaka 18.79, 
badak ; 18.79* bekapai 
18.79, bunyu 17.26, 
Clnta 17.10, Durl 15. 
60, Handll 17.61, Jatl- 
barang 16.55, Kakap 
18.68, Lalang 17.95, 
Udang 17.21 and Walfo 
17.86. 


Industrials rise, finance 
declines 


By Mamdouh El Ghaly 

Star Financial Market Analyst 

THE INDUSTRIAL sector enjoyed substantial demand and share 
price increase throughout this week, especially the Jordan Silvo- 
chemical Co., the Jordan Cement Factories, and the Arab Alumi- 
nium Industry. Meanwhile, the demand (or shares of the finan- 
cial companies' shares has noticeably diminished. 

1,805,000 shares were handled at the market value of JD 
2,410,000 divided among 2,170 contracts, an increase of 1 per 
cent compared to last week. 

The daily handling average came to JD 480,000 with a devia- 
tion of 36.1 per cent or 7.7 per cent of total around this average, 
thus indicating instability at the market. 

The shares of 63 companies were handled from which 34 
companies gained including: 


1- Arab paper 
Manufacturing 

& Marketing Co. 

2- Rifco Real Estate 
Corp. 

3- Arab Insurance Co. 


4- Jordan 
Silvochemical Co. 

5- Jordan Cement 
Factories 


closing at JD .380 up 
from JD .280 

closing at JD 21.000 up 
from JD 17.000 
closing at JD .820 up 
from JD .860 


closing at JD .1940 up 
from JD 1.700 

closing at JD 6.770 up 
from JD 6.800 


14 companies lost including: 

1- Jordan Hotels & closing at JD 2.500 down 

Tourism from JD 4.500 

2- National Insurance Co. closing at JD 1.560 down 

from JD 1.700 

3- Jordan Lime & closing at JD .210 down 

Bricks from JD .220 

15 companies had no change In their share values. 

In the over-the-counter market, more than 123,000 shares 
were handled at a market value of JD 35,000. 

Trading In the regular market was distributed among the sec- 
tors according to the following percentages: 


Sectors 

Banks 

Industry 

Services 

Insurance 


Market 

share 

16.8% 

78.6% 

.9% 

3.7% 


Last week's 
share 

47.8% 

48.7% 

1.7% 

1 . 8 % 


Prominent firms whose shares were traded by sector 


Banks (out of 18 traded) 

Share 

Share 

of sector 

of market 

1- Bank of Jordan 

32.1% 

6.4% 

2- Arab Bank 

26.7% 

4.5% 

Industrials (out of 28 traded) 

1- Jordan Silvochemical Co. 

2- Jordan Cement 

57.8% 

46:4% 

Factories 

3- Arab Aluminium 

11.6% 

9.1% 

Industry 

4- The National Cables 

8.4% 

6.6% . 

& Eleotric Wires 

5.1% 

4% 

Industry 



Services (out of 8 traded) 

1- Jordan Electricity Co. 

36.3% 

.3% 

Insurance (out of 9 traded). 

. 1 ' 


1- Jordan & Gulf 

36.9% ■ 

. 1.4% 


Insurance Co. 


Weekly Average 


Dates 

Banks 

Insurance 

Servloea Industries Average 

27^1 

+ .3% 

+ 3,6% 

+ .2% +1.5% 

+ 1 . 2 % 

28-1 V 

+ . 02 % 

+ 1.4% 

Zero +.7% 

+ . 6 % ' . 

31-1 - 

; 

— 

— — 

+ .4% - ! 

. . 1-2 

t- ■; 

— 


+ . 6 %. 

2-2 

+ 1 . 1 % 

+ . 1 % 

-.7% +. 6 % 

Zero 

Total 

7 - 
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Working together 
against Israeli policies 


Palestine Briefs 


By Irene Ertugrul 

IT IS only since the beginning of 
1985 that a handful of Israeli 
Jews by and large from the radi- 
cal political left, have worked 
together with an equally slim num- 
ber of Palestinians from the occu- 
pied territories to jointly protest 
against Israeli policies. Ironically, 
deep splits within the Palestinian 
nationalist movement and despair 
over the usefulness of any dialo- 
gue with Israelis have resulted In a 
situation where, according to Is- 
raeli participants in such groups, 
virtually the only Palestinians will- 
ing to work directly with them are 
those whose own Ideological lean- 
ings are anchored to the right. 

There are at present three such 
organizations: the Committee ■ to 
Confront the Iron Fist, the Alterna- 
tive Information Centre (both 
Jerusalem-based) and a women's 
group in Gaza, in addition, a He- 
brew language fortnightly 'Gesher' 
(The Bridge), Is put together by a 
team of Palestinians and Israelis 
under the direction of Ziad Abu 
Zayyad, formerly editor of al-Fajr. 
These organizations support one 
another and some of the members 
also assist campaigns undertaken 
by Jerusalem's Palestinian- 
directed Centre for the Study of 
Non-violence. 

The Committee to Confront the 
Iron Fist is a successor to several 
purely Israeli peace groups, whose 
matrix was the Committee for Soli- 
darity with Blr Zeit University. 
Formed to protest at the punitive 
closure of the West Bank univers- 
ity late In 1981, the committee, ra- 
ther than dissolving when the un- 
iversity reopened, transferred Its 
focus to the larger Arab-lsraeli 
conflict. It was the first Israeli 
peace group to move Its political 
activity to the occupied territories. 
We wanted to show the Pales- 
tinians that some Israelis are will- 
ing to risk beating and tear gass- 
ing. The army would not kill us be- 
cause we are Jews," say 9 Emma- 
nuel Farjoun, professor of math- 
ematics at the Hebrew University. 
"But our presence on the West 
Bank stirred a lot of enthusiasm 
among the local population. We 
went to Ramallah, Hebron, Dhei- 
sna refugee camp — wherever 
repression took place — and put 
a spotlight on many dark corners 
or the occupation which the Israeli 
public would have preferred to 
Pretend did not exist. The military 
povernor had to take our activities 
•mo consideration." 

The committee soon became an 
!J!’5 r6l| a, ? r oanlzatl°n for those Is- 
raelis willing to accept its platform 
negotiations with the PLO and a 
J*Boe based on the establishment 
oi ^Palestinian state In the West 
Bank and Gaza. With the Israeli 
»n° Lebanon In June 1982, 
n i5 - r .*®ltj committee changed Its 
,Ri 0 ,the Committee Against 
on ^ f ,n L0 banon (C AWL). and. 

. Ju no, breaking the taboo 
hfiSn * ® MJhfl protests while flg- 
. laiifSLS? "going on, It 
mSof 0 ?; ® rae, ® i flrst antirwar de- 

5n S n, n hiph th > P° ll(50 PUt 
with violence. On 26 June, 

orv mb k[°Uflht JJO.QOO people out 
harenha 8 r ? o’ in pl ud,n 9 many ed- 
at the a ii° Pea 9 e Now titrated 
;™! enc e of their own leader- 
3 prompted Peace Now to 


organize an anti-war rally of 
100,000 on 3 July. The protests 
culminated, In September, with the 
400,000-strong demonstration 
galvanised by the Sabra and Cha- 
(ila massacre. 

With the crisis of the Lebanon 
war receding, however, dissension 
set in among CAWL's member- 
ship. One faction formed a group 
called Down with the Occupation 
whose programme set no precon- 
ditions regarding a political solu- 
tion. Later, others regrouped as 
the Committee to Confront the 
Iron Fist, which drew to it some 
from Down with the Occupation. 

Palestinians from the territories 
and Israeli Jews who, early in 
1985, agreed to form the Confront 
the Iron Fist Committee had come 
to the conclusion that the occupa- 
tion would last a very long time. A 
common political platform for the 
new group, however, proved im- 
possible to forge, not least be- 
cause of ideological divergences 
within each of the two camps. 
What was agreed was the useful- 
ness of dialogue and the urgency 
of stemming the repressive prac- 
tices of Israel's “iron fist" policy. 

The committee's Palestinian 
spokesman, Faisal Husseini (head 
of the Arab Studies Society and 
under house arrest for five years) 
sees "coming to understand each 
other's mentality" as a vital prepa- 
ration for the day when, he hopes, 
“Israelis will Join Palestinians In 
forming a secular democratic st- 
ate." For Husseini. an independent 
Palestinian state in the West Bank 
and Gaza would serve only as a 
transitional phase for this long- 
term objective. Its Israeli spokes- 
man, Gideon Spiro (ex-para- 
trooper, active In urging soldiers to 
refuse to serve in the territories 
and recently dismissed from the 
ministry of education for publish- 
ing criticisms of Israeli policies), 
takes Issue with Husseini on ulti- 
mate goals. "Let s see how the 
Palestinians work out democracy 
In their own limited state before Is- 
raelis talk about merging with 
them." But some Israelis, reluctant 
even to recognise Palestinian 
rights to self-determination are, 
nevertheless, willing to join 
committee-organized protests 
against specific abuses to which 
Palestinians are subjected, among 
them, deportation, administrative 
detention, torture, house demoli- 
tion and collective punishment. 

The core of the Iron Fist Com- 
mittee comprises some 30 Israelis 
and 30 Palestinians, with a sup- 
port group In Tel Aviv. Time and 
time again, its members stage de- 
monstrations, press conferences 
or travel to the territories to urge 
villagers to resist further land con- 
fiscation. The very fact that Jews 
are, in the forefront of the demon- 
strations serves to protect the 
group from police brutality. In mid- 
November .. Faisal Husseini met 
with Anatoly Soharansky to try to 
enlist his aid In blocking the depor- 
tation, without trial, of Al-Shaab 
editor Akram Haniyeh. Imme r 
dlately attacked by right-wing poli- 
ticians, Scharansky panicked :and 
In press notices savaged the PLO 
and Indirectly backed the expul- 
sion. "(Lis sad to see such a great 
man turned so small,” commented 


The Alternative Information Cen- 
tre also began its activities early in 
1985, founded by French-born Mi- 
chael Warschawskl. who had 
come to Israel in 1966 for theolo- 
gical training in Orthodox Judaism 
only to become deeply disillu- 
sioned soon after the 1967 war. 
Israelis and Palestinians staffing 
the Centre (most of whom are vo- 
lunteers) see it as a hinge be- 
tween the two societies, a place 
where they can share their exper- 
iences as political activists. But 
the Centre's main function is to 
make public facts that are "alter- 
native" to the image Israel strives 
to protect. Recently, a daily and 
weekly news service, sent out by 
facsimile, has been organized. 
Warschawski is married to Lea 
Tseml who, with Felicia Langer, is 
one of the "two and a quarter" Je- 
wish attorneys who work 
full-time defending Pales- 
tinian political prisoners. The Cen- 
tre's most important coup was the 
acquisition a month early of the 
list of 1,150 Palestinian prisoners 
who were to be exchanged for 
three Israeli soldiers in May 1985. 
The list was given to the Israeli 
press to make it awkward for the 
Israeli government to renege at 
the last minute. 

A woman's protest group, orga- 
nized by Mary Khasa, director of 
pre-school education in Gaza, is 
the outgrowth of contacts she 
made with Israeli women while at- 
tending the UN-sponsored wo- 
men's conference in Nairobi (July 
1985). Some 18 women, mostly In 
education, now belong. Defence 
Minister Rabin has been appro- 
ached to grant the group a licen- 
se, and its campaigns will focus on 
"low keyed, humanitarian" issues: 
family reunions for Palestinians 
and protests against deportation, 
house demolition and land confi- 
scation. 

Gesher' (The Bridge) started In 
July 19B6 and is still having tee- 
thing problems. Its staff of Pales- 
tinian and Israeli Journalists, 
mostly part-time or freelance, Is 
too small to engage in Investiga- 
tive journalism and so they must 
concentrate on adapting material 
published elsewhere. It has even 
been difficult to find Hebrew - 
language typists. "My father won't 
let me work with Arabs," reported 
two Jewish secretaries who had 
at first been willing to take the job. 
Jewish newstands are reluctant to 
display the paper for fear of trou- 
ble from right-wingers. Subscrlpr 
tlons, therefore, are the main hope 
for Increasing sales. The aim of 
the paper, according to its editor, 
Zlad Abu Zayyad, Is "to break 
down Israeli stereotypes about 
Arabs, to show them our human 
face. This we hope to do by pro- 
viding cultural, economic and poll- . 
tical news not only of the territo- 
ries but also of the Arab world." 

Unfortunately, ■ ’Gesher’s' shaky 
beginning has been further marred 
by the publication of articles that 
contain serious factual errors 
(pointed out, with exasperation, by 
Israel Shahak, a veteran campaig- 
ner for human rights)* Outspoken 
as usual, Shahak ' says of 1 'Ge- 
sher's' performance thus -Mrt "’It's 
' worse than a prime, it’s stupidity;" 

— Middle East International . 
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Gaza city: More demonstrations; more settlements 

Jews set up settlement on Arab land in Gaza 

• Gaza city (AP) — Jewish settles sel up an illegal settlement 
on Arab land in the occupied Gaza strip to protest a rash of 
anti-Israel demonstrations by Palestinian nationalists, a set- 
tlement leader said Tuesday. 

About 20 settlers spent the night at the makeshift oamp 
alongside the main road between Gaza city and Khan Yunls, 
said a Palestinian source who asked for anonymity. . . 

Parliament panel demands government explanations 
on arms deals 

• JERUSALEM (AP) — A parliament committee announced 
Monday it would hold closed-door hearings to investigate US 
senate findings that contradict statements by Israeli officials on 
the sale of arms to Iran. 

Testimony in a 64-page senate report indicated Israel played 
a leading role In promoting US arms sales to Iran and in diverting 
profits from sales to antf-government rebels In Nicaragua. 

The Israeli government denied the charges in n statement pu- 
blished on Sunday. 

Abba Eban, chairman of the Knesset's defence and foreign 
affairs committee, said he wrote a letter to Prime Minister Yitz- 
hak Shamir asking that the government provide a written expla- 
nation of its rote In the arms scandal. 

“Israel's official statements have only been reactions and do 
not give a positive, contiguous account of Israel's actions and 
the principles that guided it," Eban said in a written statement 
distributed to reporters. 

Eban said he asked for a "detailed document that will explain 
the government's actions and rationale on the subject of (selling) 
weapons to Iran." 

Committee member Simcha Dinitz told the associated press 
that a six-member subcommittee on intelligence services would 
begin Tuesday questioning two Israeli officials named In the 
senate report. 

He Identified the officials as Amlram Nlr, The Prime Minister's 
advisor on terrorism, and David Kimche, former Director- Gen- 
eral of the Foreign Ministry. Both acted as liaisons to Wash- 
ington on the arms deals. ' 

Fateh, Lebanese Christian forces co-operate 

• Israeli military sources dlaolosed that the doss co-operation 
between the Lebanese Christian Forces led by Sameer J6J6 and 
Fateh forces which belong to Arafat is likely to continue In the 
future. The sources added that this Co-operation emerged deep- * 
ite the threats made by Israel to the Lebanese Christians to cur-. • 
tall any co-ordination with the Palestinians. 

Authorities close down school 

• The laraeli authorities issued an order to close down Ai. Azhar 
secondary school in Gaza, city for a week claiming that its pu- . 
pll9 had violated the public security. 

Group releases statement supporting. Vanunu . 

• TEL AVIV (AP) — A statement by anti-nuclear activists urged 
the government to allow a public debate of Israel's nuclear po- ' 
llcy rather than focusing the publlo's attention on antsraell tech- 

• nlcian Jailed for revealinp his country’s dtbmfc secrets. 

. ... A group of .72 Jews and Arabs published an open letter qrltjr , - 
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.... man rights ofttie Jailed nuclear. technician, ..Mordechai Vatiunu. ; 

■ V.Variuriu, 32, Is In the dbthidayfof'a tea-bnd vvater-only hunger . . 

; strike to protest his incarceration (n solitary 'confinement -and ■■ 
curtailment of his privileges. Vanunu Is awaiting trial on Charges , 

' of espionage and treason. ‘ 

Variuriu. who worked .for io.yedrs at Israel’s nuclear facility in ': 
the southern town. of Dlmona, provided information and photo- 
. graphs to the London ;S unday Times. Baaed on the information 
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reel was the worid’ s sixth nuclear power. 

■ v. . i ,■■■■ .••!■■■ -, • -‘i 

The Israel committed for the prevent lo tv of nuclear war con- 
demned the government for using the Vanunu ; affair 10. divert 
attention from Israel’s "dozens of nuclear warheads, without lo- 
cal or international supervision." the dally Yedlot Ahronot re- 
ported. , ■' ‘ •' ‘ ; v . 
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By Chitra Subramanlam 

Special lo The Star 


LE LOCLE, Switzerland — This 
one-street town in ihe Jura moun- 
tains of north-east Switzerland, 
just a few miles from the French 
border, is snowed in for much of 
the year. Even during the summer 
it is sleepy and tranquil. But to a 
nondescript two-storey building 
here, come Hie emissaries of royal 
families, heads of state and inter- 
national sports organizations. 

Their destination is Huguenin 
Medailieurs. where for three gen- 
erations the Huguenin family have 
crafted medals, plaques, ceremo- 
nial batons and commemorative 
coins for Ihe most demanding cus- 
tomers in the world. "We have 
some very exclusive clients." said 
Paul Huguenin. whose grandfather 
Fritz and great-uncle Albert 
founded the firm in 1888. "We 
work for the royal families of 
Sweden. Jordan. Saudi Arabia and 
the United Arab Emirates, to name 
just n few." 

The company's order book has 
included n two-carat diamond me- 
dal for Sierra Leone and 250 
diamond-studded medals for Jor- 
dan. "Our other speciality is gold, 
silver and bronze medals for inter- 
national sports events." Huguenin 
said in an interview. “We have 
made medals for the Olympic. 
Asian and African Games, and for 
the soccer World Cup In Mexico." 

When the Huguenin brothers 
started their business. Le Locle 
and the neighbouring town of La 
Cbaux de Fonds formed the cen- 
tre of Switzerland's watch indus- 
try. Skilled engravers, they specia- 
lized in ornamental gofd and silver 
wrist and pocket watches. By the 
turn of te century the Huguenins 
realized that the market for carved 
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Master modal-maker Pall ^^uguenin (left) and one of his craftsmen check finished cast'* 

A field not conquered by 
Japanese — medal making 


watches was shrinking and de- 
cided to diversify Into medal- 
making. 

In 1913 Huguenin MSdallleurs 
turned out 1.4 million medals for 
Serbia and Greece; between 1921 
and 1923 the family delivered 132 
million coins to Poland and Lithua- 
nia. In 1928 the Huguenins made 
the medals for the Olympic Games 
m Amsterdam, as they were to do 


again for the Olympics in London 
in 1948 and in Montreal in 1978. 

"The decision to diversify was 
wise." Huguenin Bald. "After the 
wars, demand for expensive 
carved watches went down, and 
the watch industry in the region 
suffered further in the 1970s from 
competition from Japan and 
South-East Asia." Meanwhile. 
Huguenin M6dailleurs was pro- 


spering, producing Individual me- 
dals. coronation plaques, ceremo- 
nial batons and decorations. "We 
even made a special medal com- 
memorating a motorway In Bah- 
rain," Huguenin said. 

Today the firm employs 150 
people, and the Middle East ac- 
counts for a major part of the 
company's business. 


In iiu.h. 1.4. m. iking the cost is* 
Uti min'd lusa by Iho value of I 
im-t.il than the intricacy 0 | ih! 
w.,.k involved. "Making the mon 
foi jii Olympic gold medal is more 
expensive than producing the me 
dnl itself, mid nail cost as niucha, 
12.000 Swiss francs ($7 77Qi 
Huguenin said. "It s nol the gold at 

•ill - n 200-gi amme Olympic go« 

medal has no more- than sixn ram . 
iin-s ul pur- gold in it." 

Tin; | induction process beqins 
with Hugo. min's u lree ar ,j sl 
dt awing Mil- design on paper, then 
i! is i igirodi iced on day arid pi- 
ardur. Complies lions can arise il 
lln- language of Ihe inscription is 
unfamiliar. Many years ago tfa 
Huguenins spent long hours em- 
be II i shiny what they took to be the 
inscription on a medal for Serbia 
unly to discover it rc-ad; "Leave 
space lor engraving." 

Extreme care is now taken with 
Arabic script, especially tricky 
because one wrong stroke can 
change the meaning completely 
“We once produced some medals 
for a Middle East client and were 
horrified to discover that whatw 
had engraved was obscene," said 
Huguenin. who has learned Arabic 
to ensure similar mistakes do nol 
recur. 

Once approved, the etching, a 
magnified version of the medal. Is 
reproduced in a steel mould from 
which the pieces are stamped. 
Huguenin Medailleurs makes 
around 1,000 new designs every 
year, including insignia for indus- 
trial companies. Said Paul Hugue- 
nin proudly, "This is one field Ihe 
Japanese have not been able lo 
conquer." 


Chitra Subramanlam Is a fm- 
ranee journalist based in 
Geneva. 


‘Trade 


By Andrew Mutter 

Compass News Features 

ROME — Adopting a child in Italy 
has become so difficult that thou- 
sands of frustrated would-be par- 
ents are opting tor Third World ba- 
bies, often spending more than 
$14,000 for 8 child which Italy's 
state juvenile system would pro- 
vide free. Justice Ministry officials 
attribute the crisis to May 1883 
reforms of Italy's 20-year-old 
adoption legislation which handed 
responsibility for juvenile welfare 
to regional authorities. 

Compounding the problem is a 
steady decline in the number of 
Italian children in state care, 
coupled with growing popular 
interest in adoption, which until 
recently was considered a social 
disgrace by most male-dominatad 
Kalian families. “For a country 
which supposedly adores children 
it's a disgrace." said Luigi Fadiga! 
head of the Justice Ministry’s Of- 
fice for Juvenile Justice. 

In the central Rome region 
alone, juvenile magistrates 
received nearly 1,600 requests for 
adoption in 1085; but only- 120 
children were released to adoptive 
parents. Bureaucratic red tape 
; and difficulty of persuading 
parents their children would be 
better off adopted than in care is 
Warned for the iow release rate 
estimated nationally at around 
1,700 a year, 

lta!y’s government statistics in- 
stitute (ISTAT), which publishes 
annual adoption market. Bui in- 
dependent figures compiled by Fa- 
diga's office show that, while 
adoption and fostering of Italian 
children fell between 1979 and 
1983 from , more than 4.000 to 
ewer than 2,800. those of non- 
jteHan E £S f,dren ir, c r eased from 
145 to 523 — almost all from poor 
developing nations. 


in babies’ 
wishes 


By then social workers were al- 
ready aware of Ihe growing prob- 
tem, but few expected the surge In 
demand which followed the 1983 

fSi 0r ? 1S ; Sin ??, ,hen - according to 
the Justice Ministry survey, total 
adoptions and fosterings have 
Jumped nearly 40 per cent, the 
;S;® ve ' such rise. Adoption of 
Italian children accounted for 
some of the increase, although 
numbers now appear to be leveli- 
ng off at around 3.300 a year. 

Adoption and fostering of non- 
Italian children, however, have 
soared by more than 180 per cent 
to just under 1.500. a figure ex- 
pected to double over the next 
two years. "When we talk of a 
baby market we mean just that ” 
s social worker Adefa Faccio. 
oiK. we are SBein 9 is an 

olficialiy-sanctioned trade In ba- 
bies. 

. Encouraging the shift towards 
international adoption is a legal 
anomaly whereby would-be adop- 
ry e .. couples need acquire only a 
fog No di ideonlta, a document cer- 
tifying ‘parental suitability, to be 
free to seek a child wherever and 
however they choose. The certifi- 
cate is supplied by local juvenile 
courts whose judges are Invariably 
overworked and underpaid, parti- 
cularly in southern regions where 
the adoption boom is believed to 
be at its peak. 

To qualify, couples must be re- 
spent in Italy, married and able to 
show sufficient means to support 
a chi d. A blank spaca Is left where 
detai8 of any child eventually 
adopted can be filled in laler. Fa- 
dlga calls It a "hunt permit." 


booms in Italy: couples’ 
rather satisfied 

fldnntpri In nnnri f 


' , pH.ce a couple have got their 
foglio it s open season," he said. 
"Too many see international adop- 
tion as just another part oi the 
consumer society. Rather than 
buy a new car, they think nothing 
of spending $7,000 to $14,000 on 
a little baby." Private child-finding 
agencies have mushroomed to ca- 
pitalize on this attitude, often 
aided by regional authorities al- 
ready under pressure from strug- 
gling state orphanages whose 
government subsidies have been 
falling along with child numbers. 

"Many regions find it makes po- 

S and econom 'c sense to hand 
children over to orphanages and 
private institutions rather than find 
me cash to finance their own 
adoption services," Fadiga said. 

Since Italian legislation places 
no restriction on a couole's 
choice of adopting agent, many 

Pflfhfr ^h 086 w F ich dellver babies 
rather than ask questions. They 

ri S J S r' anothar bureaucra- 
tic obstacie between them and a 
child, said Graziella Praturlon 

ht? d °» f i the . ! a,ian branch of the 
International Social Services (ISS) 
one of the world's largest private 
welfare groups with 60 years ex- 
perience In child care The 
government-approved group’s 
foreign adoption case load ln- 
" easad . from aro “nd 600 couples 
L™« 8 ™° more than 800 fn 1985; 

pBr cent of couples said 
adopting a non-Italian child was 
their second choice. 

Far loo many come to ub as an 
alternative source of children 
whan no Italian baby is available," 
Praturlon said. She believes Italy's 
official approach encourages the 


black market and undermines an 
a^eady troubled international 
adoption system frequently In con- 
flict with national legislation which 
too often favours interests other 
than those of unwanted and or- 
phaned children. Chile s juvenile 
court, for instance, rules that or- 
phans aged under three "prefer- 
ably should be adopted abroad to 
avoid them growing up into pros- 
titutes. 

Continuing Western demand 

buriPd hlr f W ° rl ? quiescence has 
nHnnii 0 e *° the fundamental 
principles of International adop- 

in a 1 960 UN code 
of conduct, that the practice even- 
tually should end and be replaced 

Bnf n |n C tE a 9 hfld care systems. 
^L n . th . 6 , absence of effective 
e9 , ialatl °n. many countries 
prefer to Ignore the clause. 

"We are supposed to help chil- 

Pra?udnn°Uw Ul ?- l I' not entries." 
raturtan aa id. Foreign adoption 

Thi?n w 8 L m ®i r L t t0 be a l0rm of 
Third World aid, but that is exactly 

how many now consider It." y 

Within Italy, there Is a growinq 
satisfy a couple's de- 

rhL-J 2 0pt ralh0r than the 
1 naeds — of which the most 
important, Praturlon says, Is to tell 

mrn C "i? 1 Where h ® ° r sha Comes 

m?no« * 8 0SS9ntial thfl t adopted 
minors preserve links with their 

n«m ntry * £/ ■?' riflin ' language and 
name at birth, she said. "But de- 
nying a child that knowledge now 
has become the norm, with all the 

ir?volves P " yCh ° ,09iCal vlolence that 

nJS? nV , a 9 0noies are much less 
particular than the ISS. A Sicilian 


couple recently were obligee 
give up their Madagascan d 
adopted In good faith three y( 
earlier; police discovered the c 
had been released Illegally 
adoption in his own country 
which the private agency hanc 
the case had failed to eslablis 
the time. A Peruvian supplier 1 
arrested last Juno after pc 
found 13 children locked in 
cellar ol his home awaiting Its 
adoption papers. 

Recourse to private agem 
means few children receive 
social service visits obligal 
under Italy's state adoption s 
teni.. Private adoption agen< 
favour developing countries wtl 
large supply of "Italian-looki 
children, such as Brazil and 
gentlna. But as national dem 
rises, many ore looking elsewli 
in the Third World, especi 
countries identified as being In 
sis. such as Ethiopia, Afghanis: 
Vietnam and Iran. 

"People see little black chlk 
starving on television and ti 
they can rush out and save the 
said Paolo Vercellone, a leaf 
juvenile magistrate in the nortf 
Industrial city of Turin. 

Vercellone doubts whether i 
legislative reform will stem the 
unless accompanied by a cone 
ed publicity campaign aimed at 
proving public understanding 
the problems involved In adoptj 
"Too many Italians believe | 
have a right to a baby and will 
whatever it costs to get one.' 
said. "Until that mentality chi 
ges, this adoption problem wc 
go away." 

Andrew Mutter is a freelah 
journalist based in Rome 
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Once Istanbul’s unique architectural heritage was 
compared with Rome and the Ottomans called it The 
Sublime Door.' Today the decaying city is loss sub- 
lime than polluted and overcrowded, but the munici- 
pal authorities have launched a last-ditch effort to 
restore It to its former glory. 


By Sajid Rlzvi u-pubhe. but it retains the inded 

Special to The St;u imperial trappings ol Ihe- Otto- 

man:.. 

ISTANBUL — From the lull when* Away from thr sprawling slums, 
ihe Ottoman Blue Mosque fau.ni tho siuoke-trvlching traffic and the 
ttia Hagio Sophia Byzantine ;j i,uk contrast between poverty 
diurch. the view is idyllic down to ,, ni j opulence, the city's heart still 
Ihe turquoise waters of the Bo- v/uik its magic on visitors. 

S ** r0l ?‘ .... . . , More than 3.5 million tourists vi- 

But beneath the surface stun- siWl j Turkey in 19B5 and most 
M is sick with overpopulation, came to Istanbul. National tourist 
P* °n. a gaping divide between income of $1 .., bi ,| ion was doub , e 

Ihe livas of rich and poor, and J96lJ figure and equalled 18 
tiial entice say is neglect of its p e , cent 0 j e ^p 0r { earnings, 
histone architectural heritage. _ M 

. . , , . But despite the importance of 

ih.?! ^ d Ve,1ice ; tourist dollars and growing anxiety 

bUny Is dying, said a wizened over (jeterioration of the city's 

SihSnn A :i avutk0y ; }!}* m fabric, conservation must compete 
S m qUQr ? r ' h ° f In f° r ,L, ”ds with other vital spnding 
Jh fnn IT Priorities, and until recently it was 

^^'?«L r0 °aeH nd the a Private mitiative which led the 

jnra ol motor traffic outside. w . iy 

.'SSSS 11 wi ", ,al ;e Restoration of Istanbul’s historic 
™ S ?,' la . r 10 monuments received honourable 
" ls,an ; '"«ntinn tn tire 1986 Aga Khan 
£S™5! e K r ’ S! p,0S5 ^ Award for Architecture, presented 
i lilst month in Marrakesh, Morocco, 

preserved M wa er ron ' !S i0 Pc ' will) special praise for projects 

under taken by the Turkish Touring 
On the initiative of mayor Be- and Automobile Association. 

a 18 Cily au,,1 °rit ios These include restoration of 

M TE? ClQiin ' Up Ottoman pavilions in public parks. 

Sed?o^ 5 ?$l 5 N,i?^ n K Kariyo Museum. Ihe Cedld 

tone tin?i! nP n, n bU t ' & Muhmot Efendi Medresst and the 

ST » S? am £§S " ° nd ' U ‘ Khedive P«'ace at Cubuklu. an art- 

“ 50 lar are limited. nouveau structure built between 

once the city which has also 1905 and 1910 by Abbas Hilmi 

Ken called Byzantium, Constanti- Pasha II. 

Vilh C L,°l np '? rQ 4 The palaco now functions as a 

beauty. Durinn thi S ii£I Ch, * l, f u - ,a 1,0,01 «ccommodnlmg about 50 

sf 0?oman rulH CGn VSSn people. The n6sociolion also has 

and 1922 "‘iZn!. fu hou&it 11 of the 12 wooden 

«ti ihe title the 'Suhiimn°rv • houses in an alley near tlio Top- 

ime tn© Sublime Door. kfipi pnlnCt) , Q [(if . tort! lhem [or 

.-/lourney through modern- service ns hotols and u library. 

« n to to the J wiL it nxnnn?n° n, i Mayor Palau's new drive to 

Soften suburb licrons Cnu c,unn up ,ho ci,v ' s ll, I d 

^ fl nd back tn Mir. i protect ils crumbling inoiiunients 

J r «l8 of affluent Bohnk , ^ hum vntidulism and Indiscriminate 
sue iSLnf 8 Ji", urbanisation has involved taking a 

^impression k "“ f °' lough line with the .nhiiWtar.ts of 

Woioriala n a slum areas. 

jWhflnfl the choked 1 i Bt i r° nr | « ,M Didan, olucted in 1984. alms to 
fluency in cwnplolu as much as possible by 

latest Turkis^curRfi? 9 0 lira time his term of office ends In 
A| the finH u „ 1989. although his popularity Is 

an| f-an-hour In n such that most observers expect 
>y come with a him to be comfortably re-elected. 

til? 8 greatest success fo far has 

and ol ak ° been In clearing factories and 
otantiBi^irnm? 0,her unsightly or derelict build- 
trafflc j n g B a | 0ri g Golden Horn, an 

eight km Inlet from the Bosporus, 
[ffjj? "2!l5 fl More than 4,000 "ugly sores" 

he cifv^xronT on lhe southern 8id01 clo3 JL ° 
<8 nuJi'iho C n? som0 of ,he m08t f m P° r,ant 0t, °' 
a the ir»ti S °B man monuments, have been de- 
Black mollahed during a heated two-year 

f Marmarn 3 ° r campaign. When owners and te- 
Marmara. nant ^ ,« nored a dea dline to move 

isos the colon- out, Da Ian sent in the bulldozers. 

l C8l !S n w Some 600 dwellings inhabited 
in nts erected squatters or poor families were 
iew tL d “ Crl ?' among those destroyed, but offl- 
3htoBBra Kt. il oia,s 8fl y the homeless have been 

ffliongrowth ? ffer6d a,lernative accommoda - 

Tip provision of ,on * 

Municipal workers now are loy- 
18 reported Ib- in 9 out 8 “Oreen belt," Including 
to be 6 9 mill playgrounds for children and jot- 
1 4.7 million In tles ^ or P ,0asure boat8 ‘ 

| an 1 million at On the northern side of the Inlet, 

[dry, but unoffi- several large factories Including 

ha total at least the municipal slaughterhouse so 

far have resisted the demolition 
»pital status to ord er. but Dalan hope9 to clear the 
ter Kemal Ala- 3ite 800n - 
Modern Turkish The mayor's efforts to prevent 


531J^_q nto one of the 


^ low nvBr rJ l0ad pollution 
^ SevJnri hi he Clt y- except 
spoius arS WBr ‘be Bo- 

noiih ta W ?h P8 o. the nox| ous 
Sea or 

Sea of Marmara. 

I? 01 th^DcL Pa8 ?i 68 the colon- 
Ja’ '" tenliwfiai!? ed 'flocekon- 
o? ® 9 ,le ments erected 

h? 1, fHlw mSu 8 8ral descr, P- 
J 886 aiepfi? 8 ^ n0 L. w bouses in 
^haafu b ^ 8h lPs are built 

SSStomSSi 1 alion flrowth 

tesiiS; ° out8 trip provision of 

^SuSSffi r ! port0d ls - 

be S-9 mlll- 
million In 
ot r; ,an 1 million at 
u^^at^ an,Ur V. but unoffi- 
h0lOtal at leaat 

, l8f&nK..i . 


CT^^aff 01 * 31 8ta,U8 to 
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Istanbul Is a city of magnificent minarets, but many of its Ottoman buildings aro In 
desperate need of restoration 





Taksum Square, an oasis of green in the heart of modern-day Istanbul 


the Horn being used as a commu- 
nal sewage dump have had only 
fitful effect, but he has promised 
the sewers soon will be flowing 
through pipes, hopefully by 19B8. 
"The Golden Horn will become as 
blue as my eyes," he said. 

Along the bank, three metre 
wide sewage ducts are piled up. 
When Installed they will not only 
drain away a large part of the ci- 
ty's sewage but suck In water 
from the Bosporus to promote a 
water exchange. At present the 
Golden Horn Is virtually stagnant. 

The sewage will be partially fil- 
tered and dispersed In the Bospo- 
rus and the Sea of Marmara, 
where currents will carry It way. 

Much work remains to be done. 
The Golden Horn area is con- 
gested during the day as more 
than 2.5 million people throng Its 
factories, offices and streets, but 
the population falls to 20,000 per- 
manent residents at night. 

"To restore some sanity to the 
area." as one official put it, Dalan 
will have to shift workshops, 
wholesale markets and other eye- 


sores elsewhere — and critics 
warn the project could take years, 
or misfire and put thousands out 
of work. 

Dalan is determined, however, 
to press ahead with his plans, not 
lease to improve Istanbul's historic 
image. "Istanbul is one big 
open-air museum," he said. "We 
have to respect it, otherwise his- 
tory will not forgive us.” 

Dalan insists the Golden Horn Is 
not his only priority. "Everything Is 
Important, be It tap water or sew- 
age, better streets or industrial 
development," he said. 

His plans include construction 
of a huge funfair and Olymplc- 
-etandard sports facilities, and the 
clean-up of 110 km of beaches 
and coastline. 

Another priority Is to clean up 
Istanbul's historic walls, nearly 24 
km of stonework and towers now 
littered with shanty homes, scra- 
pyards and Illegal slaughterhouses 
for donkeys and horses. 

Most of the walls, consisting of 
a 4.8 m Inner section and a 1.8 m 
outer facade, were first built in 


413 A.D. by the Byzantine em- 
peror Theodosius. 

An earthquake destroyed most 
of the walls in 657, but fear of In- 
vasion by Attita the Hun induced 
the population of what was then 
Constantinople to rebuild them In 
Just two months. 

Attlla never came, but In 1453 
the Ottoman emperor Mehmet II 
conquered the city, using cannon 
to pierce the walls, and renamed it 
Istanbul — Compass News Fea- 
tures. 
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Shortage of cash holds 
back Morrocan cinema 

By Salid Rizvl . . _ , 

* 1 VWVS 3 . 4 *... ...i ». .v . . .■ .. 


RABAT, Morocco — Moroccan 
cinema, says director -producer 
Mohammed Al Tazi. is at the cen- 
tre of inter national film-making yet- 
unable to stand on ils own. 

The latest James Bond movie. 
‘The Living Daylights, 1 'was fin- 
ished recently in Tangier, and 
■Rambo III is being shot in the 
country. 

Fiench diroclor Alexandre Ar- 
kady recently completed Le dor- 
mer etc- a Tanger’ (The Last Sum- 
mer in Tangier J for West German 
television, and oilier recent made- 
in-Morocco successes include 
Spies Like US', sel iri Afghanistan 
and Pakistan but actually shot in 
Morocco, and the dramatisation of 
Evelyn Waugh s novel. Scoop'. 

"Other people make great films 
here, but we still have a tony, very 
long way to go." said Tazi, a 
pioneer of [he fledgling Moroccan 
movie industry, in an interview at 
his home in Souissi, Rabat. 

Morocco is rated one of the 
cheapest locat ions in the world for 
making a movie. Extras, props, na- 
tural settings, technicians and la- 
boratories are all within easy 
reach at competitive rates. Yc-I 
Morocco itself has a poor record 
in film-making. 

The number of full-length and 
short tilrns made in a year seldom 
tops a dozen and no Moroccan 
film has been ti box-office hit, ac- 
cording to Suhoil ben Barka, 
film-maker and director of the 
nation nr Cinematographic Centre 
m Rabat. 

He lold Moroccan producers 
recently the national industry suf- 
fered from "anarchy... no-one ap- 
preciates our films, either here or 
abroad.' He said the centre 
henceforth would encourage no 
more than two or three films a 
year in order to improve quality. 

"My life's ambition now is to gel 
Morocco on its feet, let cinema re- 
flect our society,” he said in an 
interview. 

"The potential is there, all one 
needs is to yse the available talent 
to the optimum. There is no rea- 
son why Moroccan cinema should I 
not take off. Some of the impor- 
tant conditions are fantastic.’ 

He said an average Moroccan ! 
film cost no more than ' 

S80.000, though some film- \ 
makers spent more in ihe past ' 
only to be saddled with debts 

As in other developing coun- 
tries. he said, Moroccan cinema t 
suffered from under-exploitation c 
of talent. "It’s not that all the good e 
Moroccan film-makers are abroad II 
and only they can make good c 
films, not at all. 
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Suhail ben Barka: ‘No-one appreciates our films, either 
here or abroad.' 

was hailed a^the^t^foo^S ? h !? P0S j 3fter 3 sec ° ncJ taleviaion 
cent Moroccan film," 'Al Havat Ki- channel 0p8ns In spring this year 


cent Moroccan film," ■£! Hayat Ki- Channe! ° P8ns in 
fah (Life, A Struggle). Although, so fi 

fn 1980, he followed It with two EtfZS'lS \ 
films on women, lalla Shafia 1 Barka sald^ hJ 
(Medicine Woman) dealing with tSmf w Sa d h 
the female situation in rurll Mo- ehSnte £ 
rocco, and Amina.' on the urban Son In Mor < 
predicament for the modern girl. Moroccos tali 


Although, so far the Cinemato- 
graphic Centre has concerned it- 
self with the big screen. Ben 
Barka said he looked to "a 
remendous role for cinema and 
tefevision in Morocco." 


He said lack of finance had 
stopped his progress. While pri- 
vate investors remain shy of put- 
ling money into film ventures, he 
said the government's own rules 
for promoting the cinema need to 
be changed. 

At present, a film-maker must 
produce a film before he can 
pect io receive aid. "I know it 
doesn t seem to make sense, but 

;! , gktao emmen, ' s reasoning is 


"A good film-maker settled in 
France may not necessarily prove 
to be good in Morocco. He mav 
turn out to be bad.' 1 

He said the centre, an adjunct 
of the Ministry of Information, tried 
to promote quality cinema with an 
annual budge! of St.2 million, 
which was expected to cover nil 
costs from administration to crea- 
tion. 

According to Tazi. film-making In 
Morocco is inhibited, first, by in- 
adequate funding and. second, by 
lack of business confidence This 
compares poorly with the Inflow of 
foreign money for foreign produc- 
tions cm Moroccan soil, which 
earned the couni ry about 46 mill- 
ion dirhams ($5 million) In 1984. 

"There is a log of money in Mo- 
rocco, but not for films." 
ne said A businessman who 
puts mc-ney down fo> a film j E 
bound to ask all the hard ques- 
tions, which most film-makers 
cannot answer,. 1 ' 
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"What can it do if a film-maker, 
havmg received the hand-out 
goes out and spends it? Many 
even don't have any fixed assets 
like a house or land, to offer as 
collateral." 

The Cinematographic Centre is 
promoting the idea of at least 100 
new movie theaters and renova- 
tion of some old ones. But inves- 
ts wont generous ln.< concess- 
ions in return. es9 

Ben Barka said the Moroccan 
cinema was not yet threatened by 
the video invasion" because a 
majority of ihe 22 million popula- 
te still depended on the cinema 
as their major source of entertain- 
ment. 

Attendance has dropped, how- 
* ,olil1 ol 146.830 seats in 
19B0 were occupied 33 per oent 

?LL h Lo ne ' whlle ln 1904 ■ total of 
158,056 seats were occupied only 
27 per cent of the time. 


Morocco s television audience 
currently is "split" among those 
abe to switch from the one 
national channel to Cape Verde 
“U 3 along the Atlantic 
uoast in the west, Spanish and Ita- 
lian television in the north 
and the Algerian network in the 
east. 

wlth T ^f 3 «™ E nothing wrong 
but ,he need to produce 

fsirTar s ont c ?r m s 

its S " Mor °«o could e>poft 

Two recent releases. Mchamed 
Reggab s 'Hallaq Al Darb AI F?, 
qara (The Berber of the Poor 

£r a th er) n ari k Washma -’ named af- 
!nn ll e Berber tradition of tattoo- 

crovJds Md ° f Chin ’ drew 9° od 

Subtitled in English, the films 

film U m k 8 " Wel1 abroad - said a 
PrTn h ker ' - But whilG most 
h F r C ; S - P ^ kln9 P rod ucers can 
have their films sub-titled cheaply 

n 9e ,mg the same Job done 
m Britain means higher costs. 

You must hire an interpreter or 
translator, and they don’t come 
cheaply, Tazi said. "Y ou are 
looking at films made on shoe- 
string budgets, and no one can af- 
ford such an investment." 


L 1 
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Reem Yasin’s 


[Cinema Comer 

:ar ; 


>8,356 seats were occupied only » a - But m ? 9t fitm - m akers and enler- 
per cent of the time. ramment people feel confident the 

experience being gained by Mo- 
Ben Barka said he was not ™ cans alon 9slde international 
lainst imported films because s eventtja »y will bear fruit 


S n «u i !?S rted fllms because 
fi r°l a,f Hollywood or European 
films are bad. They tell us a lot." 

According to film Industry sour- 
ces. Moroccan cinema can expect 


"One day we'll have a big hit of 
our own, and we’ll be on our way " 

SSMT - CompaM 


Borneo behind Ba 


JORDAN TELEVISION hnij h» , i , n | • r 1 1 1 1 1 1 ■ i quiti* y cJfstin- ■ 
gulshe^selnction of Arabic films <.n lh>> liisl channel start, 
ing with ‘Al Bidayuh ( lately reviow»..il In this corner) which Is 
director Abu Seif s latest prize winning masterpiece 1 
Another excellent film was last week 1 * offerinn, an obser- 
vant and Intelligent analysis of a group of women by a 
film-maker of the same sex. 

’Women behind Bars 1 (Nisso 1 Khalf Al Kudban) is the story 
of different women each Imprisoned in her own jail, suffo- 
cated by her own circumstances. Perceptively written and 
sensitively directed by young Egyptian director Nadia 
Hamza, the film is a remarkable character portrayal of dif- 
ferent women not as they are usually typecast by men but 
ringing of truth as they are honestly presented by a woman. 

The main and most effective character in the film Is that 
of Sergeant Tal at (an excellent, performance by Sana’ 
Jameel), the formidable and ruthless v/idow who works asa 
jailor in a women's state prison. Most uncompromising In 
her job, Tal'at carries the prison rules back to her own ■ 
home where she is suffocatingly over-protoctive and relen- 
tlessly strict with her two daughters. Having had to bring 
them up on her own in a world that is neither fair nor tol- 
erant in Its attitude towards women, Tal'at deeply feels the 
burden of her responsibility. The view of the world that she 
sees through her job does not make her burden any easier.. ' 

Tal’at’a younger daughter, Mona (Sam ah Anwar), 9eemed 
to have fared quite well under the circumstances. A serious, 
Intelligent and ‘no-nonsense’ medical student, Mona 
"aaBure. up to everything her mother ever wished for. Ills 
with her elder daughter that Tal’at has trouble. Starry-eyed 
and pretty Nadia, had always wanted to act Instead of stu- 

u n ?n aw n a0COrdance with her mother's wishes. Nadia la 
rebellious against all forms of her imprisonment: her moth- 
er s strictness, her poverty and her engagement to the 
nandsome, young and loving l-fatcm who offers her no mi- 
raculous escape into the world of dreamt of riches. 

The crux of the dramatic development of the film comes 
when Nadia is offered to act a part in the colluge stage play 
which loads eventually to hor involvement In an under- 
ground group that produces blue films. The Inevitable cli- 
max of the film comes when Nadia Is arrested and taken to 
tne same prison where her own mother Is ;i jailor. 

, situation of course offers an irresiulahle temptation 
Into melodrama and to drawn tho sctnies in tears. Bui 
rnaieaci it is most competently hnnriclcd with artistic practi- 
cality and deeply felt humanity. The ending of the film also 
2" e . rs no super-human escape from the burr, that imprison 
SS n . or lhe thr0B women; The mollnV*. imposed prison 
hrlLw'k m 9 ro , Rifling Rian over, Nudi.i'n experience is to 
brand her for life and oven innocent Mono i-. vntonooiJ to a 

nil®. y J lfe , w l th ? m !ovf! unW *>li« finds <i in. m .bong ami lov- 
ing enough to back her up and stand l.y hoi .igainst an unf- 

bar* 0 "” hHl ' :OMl,f!nms innocent women to a life behind 







Films 

S3 ?® n ' ro praaem,; i| s A.n..r„.;in Wc.-ili.in F4 >" 1 

shown i?nThM^H rVS entr0 - Th '- Ox-Bow Incirinnl' will 

Wild Bunch on ?? y ^ h brUary G '' ,, '-' n 9 fubiuary. 

at 7 0,1 12 February and BnrUno^i' on Vj Fubmary 

Exhibitions 

Inf H’a?#? C k ^ u * lurfl t Centre presents an exhibition entitled 
iSVebruSy 8 d H Blbliotheque du Cantu* Pompidou' Open u 

Cultural Centre presents fin exhibition by 
ralCentrf C ' H V,r °' Fr °' n 2 ,0 12 F^bmarv. -it the Spanish Cu 

L h S.A m . er,can Centre presents 'Western Folk Art: The Crf 
or Idaho in an exhibition at the Royal Cultural Cenrre. The 0? 
oirion runs until 10 February. 

Lectures 

SI ?* l .!i,f ebrua 'V' the Franch Cultural Can 
at I pm tU d 1 977-1987: Le Centre Pompidou. 10 ansd< 

Friends of Archaeology 

from tho on ® February is confirmed. Departure will 

om the Amra Hotel at 9 am In private cars. Bring a picnic Id™ 
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By Mary C. Cook 

Special to the L>t.u 

THE FIRST day of F'-biu-uy wit- 
nessed the opening **i th.- Wi-s- 
tem Week of the* R-jv-iI * -ultm-al 
Centre. Tins exhibit" 1 " "1 W.-.l.-m 
folk art and film tushv.il *'t Ani'-n- 

can Westerns ir. und' i IM*- ■■■- 

age of HRH Pmihvss Wijd.in Air. 
co-sponsored by U»' Anu n* -m 
Centre and the Roy-ii Oultiir-ii 
Centre. 

This presentation ol folk ;irt 
from Idaho was originally himIlt- 
taken lor exhibition in the United 
Slates but will now bo shined by 
the peoples of Pakistan, Jonl.m. 
Syria and Taiwan. 

This Is an extensive project 
which entails having experienced 
folklorists research a vast number 
of objects throughout the state of 
Idaho. This number was narrowed 
down to 150 of which more than 
90 of these are on display in Am- 
man by more than 70 artists. 
These items range from patch- 
work quilts and handmade ba- 
skets to inlaid spurs. 


Hi' 1 puM" Ihis pk»|l'i.I as 

oxpl.tnH'il by bti-'.v F-ip.mn, dm 
I'lL-f.i'iit.itioii ';'. i <i-ordm.iUn in 
Mali", is l>j i iinie to a belter 
ur i- 1. -r -.1. irn Iiii.j nf thu i.haiattar of 
tlk- I" .i 1 .1.1 to. Illi-j c, . ki| it; 

l*v lalknw lo III.- I oik ailisl*., i-xa- 
miniiM tlii'ii v/.tik and It ■. ninny 

.lll"lll till -II «*■ HllMlIlllllir-o, Qy 

spi'lidilKj tin;, (lino vntli tlii-jij folk 
artisl:.. '.tjino hfi'.i i on Id be at- 
tain. -d ol iln- Irndiliun-j ol lilaho to- 
day 

Ft .IK art iIool, not fall undoi our 
nuim.il (onci!pliun of art but ra- 
Iber is an expression of everyday 
Ido I huso folk art traditions grow 
overtime and reflect tho values 
and noslhehc tastes ol a com- 
munity. Tlie items presented in 
tins exhibition were almost entirely 
created during the past 40 years. 
There are a few older items, but 
these were chosen to reflect a 
particular aspect of life in Idaho. 

The exhibition has been orga- 
nized into four themes: "Beauty at 
Home". Working on the Land", 
"Whimsey and Recreation' 1 , and 
finally "Ceremony and Celebra- 


tion". The first section, "Beauty at 
Heme", consists of pieces which 
are made for the home and reflect 
the family history, ethnic- origins, 
religious values as well as perso- 
nal lifestyles. One ol the richest 
examples is the patchwork quills 
which, with their numerous bits of 
coloured f.ibiic. hold many memo- 
ries of one family. 

Also representative of folk art in 
the home are lour pieces of di- 
tailed embroidery work done by 
different artists which represent 
the artists' Greek and Norwegian 
backgrounds. 

The items which are included in 
the section "Working on the Land" 
are pieces which are actually used 
in the everyday working life in 
Idaho. For example, the two sad- 
dles displayed are actual saddles 
for working cowboys, yet these 
are excellent examples of the ar- 
testic expression of leather 
stamping and carving. 

There are some very interesting 
and unusual items which are dis- 
played under the category of 


'Whimsey and Recreation". These 
pieces represent the leisure lime 
of various communities in Idaho. 
Among, these are several pieces of 
wood whittled in a variety of forms 
including chains, tools and Ians. 

Also included in Ihis category 
are the handtied flios used in fish- 
ing m Ihe rivers and lakes of 
Idaho. These flies represent the 
use of leisure time by yet anotiier 
community. 

In the final category fail those 
pieces which are a part of "Cer- 
emony and Celebration" in Idaho. 
These included the delicate hand- 
made crowns of Eva Castellanoy. 
Crowns such as these are used by 
Mexican-Americans In celebrating 
a young girl's fifteenth birthday, 
which signifies a young girl be- 
coming an adult. Also included are 
several pieces of Native American 
art such as beaded moccasins 
and bags used in their traditional 
gatherings and ceremonial occa- 
sions. 

There are many other unusual 
items of folkloric art at Ihis crea- t 



Patchwork quilts and a 
handmade chair and stool 
on display ^ &y tl;iiy c Cc ,. jt 

live cultural presentation. Many of 
these are pictured in the catalo- 
gue available at the Royal Cultural 
Centre in both Arabic and English. 
Included are detailed descriptions 
of the pieces and explanations of 
Ihe origin and history of this folk 
art. 
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Crown Prince Hassan congratulates Pal on her success In 
Oliver' 


J. *5 raan without Pat Pengllley? 

1 lih ,0 JroaQino a leg of 

JJJb without a good mini sauco 
™i 1 is something that Amman 
d ° aa Pal, and husband 
ior a move to thu 
Greek island of Zaklnlhos. 

Don’s job with NCR first brought 
® Pangllleys to Jordan some 22 

nevsr iu 0( il } h0y liked f i nnd hava 
K r Ji VBdfflr aw0 y since then. In 
cai L5» e her0, ,beir many theatri- 
D flf1 i® n J uras fl nd Pat’s work with 

vflin^ Jor ^ an have made thoni a 

lh6Am^ nd very P°P l| l n f part of 
Amman scene. 

JLT a . chance meeting with a 
the ataM at Radio Jor- 

oriainal Vo 8 Pat away fro,n her 
8Qokf.n C career as a singer to 
n success as a broadcaster. 

deluded *p 0 ! am,ly ' which always 
love? kuf at ® m °th 0r ' the late 
workinn ^Phgrave, were not 
to their III f y * d0Voted themselves 
h theNSL 1 ?^ T the theatre, 
with tho a 8 tbey were involved 

cie ty and Dramatics So ' 

disorde? del| ahted that the 

ha Sa!so h a « S0 2 by movin 9 house 

phol 5Srta U S t l t h 0 ’ li0ht boxes of 

d octions Pn ° h0se early pro " 

Phase enri«ri ill i 0ys ,r. f,rst Amnian 
m °vedtf?fe d ll 1 * 1969 wh en they 
ce^r P ^ udi Arabia. W* radiJ 

dio white Km U8d ^ ilh Jeddah ra ’ 
SlBtime ly * wl, ° had spent a 
musin thrl° v ? wlth theatre and 
duction of » h0l ^ aelf in, ° tbQ P ro - 

C9 88fui m.,oi S0 . riBS 0< highly suc- 

5cale produrti 0Sl includ[n 9 a full 
Production of ‘My Fair Lady. 1 
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kindergarten. It is also the country 
in which her beloved mothpr spent 
her last years and is now burled. 
So the ties will never be quite 
broken. 

But even as Pat reminisces 
about her life in Jordan, talk turns 
to the future and a certain ex- 
citement begins to bubble up In 
her eyes and her voice. Pat and 
Don are off, not to a contemplative 
retirement but to a busy new life 
on Zakinthos where they hope to 
be involved In the tourist industry. 
Long term dreams centre on a 
small hotel but the first step Is 
likely to be a restaurant. 

So, if you are visiting the island 
and want to look the Pengilleys 
up. just follow your ears. If Pat Is 
there the music won't be far be- 
hind and 'The Zakinthos Players' 
has quite a ring to it. 


which ultimately won her the 
award of an MBE for services to 
thu British Community in Saudi 
Arabia. 

Aflor seven years in Saudi Ara- 
bia it was back to Amman and by 
1977 Pat was back to a job at Ra- 
dio Jordan which finally ended 
only last Tuesday. It was also 
back to tho theatre when the Pen- 
gllleys put their efforts Into the es- 
tablishment of the Amman Players 
and were soon delighting au- 
diences with such favourites as 
‘Arsenic and Old Lace,' 'Witness 
for the Prosecution 1 mid ‘Boeing 
Boeing. 1 

After a 22 year relationship with 
Jordan. Pat's affection for the 
country Is clear and her feelings at 
leaving are mixed. She says she 
has relished the opportunity to 
meet so many people that her ra- 
dio work has brought. There nave 
been so many highlights she can t 
quite choos6 the most special but 
the live broadcast of the official 
opening of the Royal Cultural Cen- 
tre comes to mind as does the vi- 
sit of Queen Elizabeth and the 
many chances to meet leading fig- 
ures In politics and the arts. 

Pat soys she will miss the 
warmth and hospitality of the Jor- 
danians and the essential human- 
ity of daily life in a country where 
people still have time to talk, to 
drink coffee and to care for one 
another. And Jordan is. after all, 
the country where her son Jona- 
than was born, was baptised in 
the Jordan River and had his first 
taste of schooling at Miss Mona s 


Marriott Hotel celebrated its fifth 
anniversay a week ago with a 
promise of the 'same dedication to 
ever-increasing service excell- 
ence 1 to their clientele. 

Mr Halle Aguilar, the hotel's 
general manager outlined the 
hotel's future projects which aim 
to maintain the hotel’s high stan- 
dards especially those concerning 
the comfort of the client. The Mar- 
riott has been highly active oyer 
the five years in co-operating with 
charitable societies to organize 1 
events to aid the handicapped and 
underprivileged. 

Mr Aguilar also emphasized the 
hotel's gradual increase In local 
staff. In 1981 the local employees 
made up 38 per cent of the staff; 
now they make up 70 per cent. 
Samir Daqqaq, the hotel's sales 
manager was presented this year 
with an award as Marriott's mar- 
keting and sales person for the 
year 1986. 

• On Friday the 6th, the British 
Airways special hot air balloon crew 
will give a public demonstration at ■ 
Kharanah Castle. 

The 70 loot high balloon holds 
65.000 cubic feet of air when in- 
flated and spans more than 40 
feet across. The balloon gets Its 
lift from hoi air. which is produced 
by a propane burner. The height 
above ground is controlled by the 
heat of tlie air in the balloon. The 
hotter the air. the higher it goes. 

On the social side, the Amman 
Marriott Invites everyone to join in 


as their guests for a superb picnic 
lunch, catered at the foot of the 
Castle, making a great Friday out- 
ing for all the family. 


• This week, the Marriott proudly 
announces the formal establish- 
ment of another novelty in Amman 
— fine Japanese cuisine on the 
menu. 

One of the world's most sophis- 
ticated cuisines — is now a spe- 
ciality served at the Amman Mar- 
riott hotel nightly. 

Featuring such traditional spe- 
cialities as finely sliced raw fish 
served with delicate flavourings 
and spices (sashimi and sushi dis- 
hes) to shabu-shabu — Japan's 
beef fondue — the delicate taste 
of soy sauces and fresh vegeta- 
bles essential to Japanese cuisine 
make a memorable and enjoyable 
meal. 

Now featured at Al Walima and 
Al Mansaf, the Japanese special- 
ity menu is a delight for all who 
appreciate something deliciously 
new and different. 



Chef Cecil I on 

• Chef Plerre-Domlnique Ce- 
cillon is here to train the staff at 
the Amman Marriott in the fine art 
of preparing French and Continen- 
tal cuisine. A specialist in nouvelle 
cuisine creation Chef Cecillon also 
holds a fine background in patiss- 
erie for those who love the end of 
the meal more than the meal it- 
self. 

When asked how he found Am- 
man, he said it was ‘splendid’ and 
S8ys "bon appetit" to all Marriott 
clientele and guests. 


Friends of. Archaeology 


"IF IT's February this must be Pella" and so it is, as the Friends 
of Archaeology prepare for what is becoming the ritual of catch- 
ing up with what the Australian archaeologists have been doing 
during their annual excavation at the site. 

Professor Basil Hennessy of the Department of Archaeology 
at Sydney University has been directing this year s excavations 
and he will lead a tour of the site on Friday 6 February. Depar- 
ture will be from the Amra Hotel at 9:00 am in private cars. Don't 
forget your picnic lunch and your comfortable shoes. 

Tho second trip for the month will also be lo the warmth of the 
Jordan Vqlley to the important Late Bronze and Iron Age site at 
Deir Alla. Current excavations at the site are being carried out 
by Dr Moawiyah Ibrahim, chairman of the Institute of Archae- 
ology and Anthropology at Yarmouk University and a Dutch 
team led by Dr Gerrit van der Kooij of the Department of Pales- 
tine Archaeology at the University of Leiden. This trip is planned 
for Friday 20 February and departure will again be at 9:00 am 
from the Amra Hotel and in private cars. 

Looking ahead a little the Friends are planning an overnight 
camping trip to the Wadi Arabs to see recently discovered 
Bronze Age and Byzanline sites. This will be a trip for four wheel 
drive or high clearance vehicles and more details will be pu- 
blished in the March newsletter. 

Lectures 

The lecture schedule for February starts at 6:30 pm on Monday 
9 February at the Department of Antiquities Registration Centre 
when Dr Ghazi Bisheh of the Department will present a lecture 
on Qasr Hallabat. Dr Bisheh 's recent excavations there have un- 
covered well preserved Umayyod mosaic floors, an early mos- 
que and. nearby, an extensive irngaiion system. 

On Monday 23 February at 7:00 and also at the Registration 
Centre, Mr Raoul Abu Jaber will be speaking on Jordan in the 
sixteenth century. 
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Gulf war brings health campaign into focus 


By Andy Crump 

LONDON — The Gulf war has 
helped refocus world attention on 
a major tropical disease making a 
widespread comeback after 30 
years. 

More than 100,000-lranlan 
troops fighting Iraq were treated 
recently against the disease 
'Leishmaniasis' which is endemic 
in the Gulf region. 

World Health Organization 
(WHO) experts hope enough of 
the 100,000 men will survive the 
fighting to provide valuable data in 
a new battle against the disease. 

Leishmaniasis Is an Insect- 
borne parasitical disease which 
appears In two forms: one cata- 
neous, producing painful but rela- 
tively harmless skin lesions, the 
other visceral, attacking the 
body's internal organs such as the 
liver and spleen, often resulting in 
death. 

The disease la transmitted by 
certain species of sandlfy, com- 
mon to many tropical regions of 
the world. But a variety of animals 
— including man — can act as 
reservoir hosts and carriers, and 
millions of people now suffer from 
the disease. 

Leishmaniasis was brought 
under control in most regions in 
the 1950s, when major campaigns 
to eradicate malaria wiped out 
sandfly infestations along with 
malaria-carrying mosquitoes. 

But since the campaigns 
against malaria stopped, 'Leish- 
maniasis' has made a comeback, 
and WHO experts now estimate 
that some lour million people a 
year contract the disease. At any 
given time, they say. up to 12 mill- 
ion people may suffer from Leish- 
maniasis, whose geographical 
range is the most diverse of all 
tropical diseases. 

It is found in Amazon basin 16 r- 


Lel8hmanie are recognized as 
causing the disease in humans, 
and several sub-species are su- 
spected. Of 600 species of sand- 
flies, 26 are known vectors and 
another 45 are thought to transmit 
the disease in certain areas. 

In parts of India and Africa, the 
parasite is passed from man to 
man. Reservoir hosts of visceral 
Leishmaniasis include rats, dogs, 
foxes, jackals and other canids, 
while the cutaneous form may be 
carried by sloths, armadillos, an- 
teaters, oppossums and a wide 
variety of rodents. . 

Methods of treating the disease 
are rated unsatisfactory by many 
experts because repeated cour- 
ses of different drugs often are re- 
quired. Depending on the geogra- 
phical region, available therapeutic 
drugs show varied efficacy and 


produce differing clinical respon- 
ses. 

Furthermore, the most widely- 
used drugs are based on anti- 
mony, and themselves produce 
toxic side-effects. 

Leishmaniasis has long been 
the "poor relation" of the major 
tropical diseases, with little 
research money committed by 
pharmaceutical companies, gov- 
ernment bodies or academic and 
scientific agencies. 

No new drug has been deve- 
loped lor more than 30 years — 
because, according to British ex- 
pert Lane, "there Is no money in 
it." With the Gulf war providing a 
focus, however, new studies are 
being undertaken In a Special Pro- 
gramme for Reserch and Training 
In Tropical Diseases (SPRTTD), 


ests, Soviet Asian steppes. Gan- 
ges basin villages, south European 
hill farms. North African deserts. 
East African villages, and throu- 
ghout the Middle East. Even be- 
fore the Iran-lraq war, soldiers in 
the Middle East were among its 
victims. 

In the past, Israeli troops In the 
Sinai desert have suffered an in- 
fection rate as hrgh as 90 per cent 
and Fijian troops with the United 
Nations' peace-keeping force in 
the .area recently have contracted 
the disease. 

British paratroopers and com- 
mandoB who took part In military 
exercises in Oman at the end of 
last year also were in a danger 
zone, but there have been no re- 
ports of infection. 

Coincidentally, as the British 
forces joined Omani troops In the 
12-day Operation Swift Sword, a 
British expert on outbreak of vi- 
sceral Leishmaniasis. 

While Dr Richard Lane of the 
London School of Hygiene and 
Tropical Medicine conducted in- 
vestigations on behalf of the 
WHO, a British army spokesman 
in Oman was quoted as saying the 
troops had been fully briefed on 
the disease and advised of pre- 
cautions. 

Although cutaneous Leishma- 
niasis usually proves self -curing 
over a period of 12 months, pro- 
ducing permanent immunity to the 
casual form, the visceral Lelshma- 
nla parasite Is difficult to eradicate 
because it invades the blood cells 
sent to destroy it by the body's 
immune system. 

Treatment for the Iranian troops 
was based on the principle of 
self-cure. They were inlected with 
a mild dose of the disease, with 
the aim of it leading to lasting im- 
munity. . 


present, four species of The. geographical distribution of Leishmaniasis 


sponsored by the WHO, thato* 
Bank and the United fij 
Development Programme. m 

SPRTTD experts co nct(fl 
Leishmaniasis Is the moatS 
glected and least understood^ 
tropical diseases, but they too!? 
make up for lost time. 1 

The World Bank has commit 
specific funds to Leishmar.laS 
research, and at a recent wort, 
shop Bank experts decided to 
switch the funding emphasis lrm 
seeking a cure to eradlctlon of the 
cause. New studies will comet- 
trate on the dynamics of sandiii 
population. Three SPRTTD 
research groups have been setup 
in Britain, and teams also are 
working in Iran, France, Kenya, h. 
dla, Brazil, Colombia and Vene- 
zuela — Compass News Fea- 
tures. 



Pollution export on the rise in Japan 


- By Steve Usdin 

TOKYO "Durripirig your own 
. . waste into your . neighbour’s yard 
contravenes most poepje's com- 
mon code of behavtouri" says Ya- 
mako Junpo of; the Pacific- Asia 
Resource Centre in Tokyo. "But 
;jqp9ri has Ho qualms abo.ut sp 
treating its neighbours' with the 
export of i|s own, pollution." ... . 

For although Japan has recently 
prade significant .'efforts to' clean 
- Up ltd 1 own environment and to 
regulate potentially harmful pro- 
ducts, it inflicts products and pfo- 
dubtiorv processes, that are ban- 
.neti dotpesHcally oh other Aslan 
Countries. This , practice, by Ja- 
panese .transnational corporations 
v ia meeting.' Increasing :Opposltlon- 
: among. qiirzen s' movements in Ja* 
pan* and., throughput South-East 
.vAsja .v-; ; especially ; In Malaysia, 
..wherti' .grassroots ■ organizations 
are.-strongpr than those of most 
i.;, Other A Wan nations. : • 

! JaP«h«8a ,.0xport pf ■ pdllution 

Jakes two form* the. environmen- 
ts? po.WiEdh by Japanese copipa- 
,nied- fhe?! - sqbajdidrlM. operat- 


tween 20Q and 300, tonnes of the 
radioactive Waste annually, be- 
cause it may eventually be useful 
.as fuel for nuclear reactors. 

Despite massive protests by lo- 
cal residents, the waste Is being J 
stored In Panan, a small agricultu- 
ral village of about 2,000 people. 
Cracks . have developed in the 
storage I ranches and local groups 
claim these do not meet safety 
specification! v *. 

.. According to Dr Ichikawa Sadao, 
a genetics r professor at Saltama 
University in Japan, and some 
foreign experts. -ARE Is dumping, 
rajioaclfv^ waste in unprotected, 

■ unenclosed press, and Is subject- 
ing workers and residents of the 
area to highly dangerous levels of 
radiatloh; ARE's radiation expo-' 

. sure levels and storage, facilities 


;. frig ebfoad r dnd lhe- marketing of 
dangerous products to poor, ofteri * 
uneducated people. Fop: example. 1 
, In .1980, Ihe MUaublshl Chemical : 
' CpwWpYje^tabJiahed a lolnt vdn- 
• ■ Astafr RAre^ilh Co/' 

MflEIr Wjth .a Malpyslan company, 
Ijo : prodesar-rtre; earth ..minerals -, 
ueed in -th£; production- df-tetevl- ■ 
sloh8.;arid plhfr high 1 ' leohn&Ody 
Items;-!, 1 .■ j' - . -. ,. . t 

: ' On! : 'pf- by-pi^Odt's . - of.. 
ARE's njlnlrig operations lie highly . 
radtoacltvethoriumi vJlth^'half life 
estimated at 14 ;|?fjljQn*y#ar8. M It- '* 
soblshi and theMala^aidp govern- 
mem .are co r 0pe#atingJd stprs'fje-' . 


. allegedly' .violate 'guidelines set 
down by the International Atomic 
Eriergy, Agency. •; .. : 

In severer gpees, Japanese 
companies, .following : tremend- 
ous domestic ' pressure to curb air 
a nd water,, pollution, have Amoved 
the^re.sponaibie activities to other 
pduntriee. '^Kawasaki Steel, for.lrw 
stance. ; wSe the /object of large- 
scale - ;defriori.strStidris,> , :ari.d, 
.'-Qcbteata oyer soil arid water poliu- 
• ,tton; from .Itsmetal-riMlnlngcpera- 
- tlonS in Chiba Prefecture near ,To- 
.ky'£; Kawsfca kl moved- the ■ mpst 
.demterous operatioris to, the island 
iof, Mindanao ;ln jbe Phlllppfries. SI-. 

rrtilAriuj. < M B IaaAAmah - : 


Marubeni 1 Corporation of Japan, 
pPf,_ rat ® asmeiting plant In Leyte, . 
in the Philippines. The Leyte Cop- 
per Smelter and Refinery Is 32 per 
cent Japanese-owned and is fin- 
anced by the Export-Import Bank 
of Japan and a . syndicate of Ja- 
panese commercial banks. Thou- 
sands of residents were Involun- 
tarily displaced to construct the 
plant. 

The smelter operators admit pu- 
blicly that 2, OOp parts per million 
of sulphur dioxide will be emitted 
at all times by the smelter chim- 
ney, according (o a study released 
by^a local environmental.' ;grdu0. 
Although much Of the,- Sulphur ■ 
dioxide is dispersed 'by wlnds, this :! 
la five times the lethal dose for hu- ' 
mails an, Is certain to havB ,long- ■!. 
term health Consequences. 


Acoriao^ and 

- Ptjiiippihes 


Slonal Atomic - '0 addition, sulphur dioxide de- 
. compse8 to. form sulphuric acid, 

• . which damages plants. The Leyte 
i, Japanese • U 9,t,r S fW. alap-produges. large 
g trpmehd- T 9un S Qf sl *i containing traces 

! to ajrbalr °L ar ®w £ a,1d y f rl0 u U ® h8a W mB t* 
have^moved ?J 8, whlchara simply dumped Into , 

ties, to other • ne 8e . a ' ; : ;• .-V ; ./ 

of large- • _ Ja P ar )® SB Industry plso da- 
Ifdrjs,.; , arid ’ ^Qes the environment pf foreign i 
water poliu? : ' £ U ntrl f ^ 8 * l, ] r 5 u Qh Jha:- production 
firilna ooera- 8 ^ 0 s °f dahgefous p'edtlokJea : : 
ure near To- , £ nd n ^h^tl6 detergerits that are 
id- the ■ most ;. ' ^ a l l J ne f or Teatripted^In Jppan It-.; 
t6 the islarid V a J lf : : lJa S? e , n8 , 6 ; en vli J orimehtall8ts , 
ndpprriss. si-, ; f h r8 , 9 S ^,a ,& 1 con f Carne [ :, 

/ ita'^onorn/ ^PMth. cpst Asia. Several, of the 

;oreair°Sr- ; cp !? p 2£!? d t r ir QW : 6an hed domestl- ' 
oaiiy. but still -promoted abroad ’by 
v.v Japanese corpora tiona were'/UBed 


cldence of cancer, the poisoning 
of lakes, and deformed wildlife — 
especially monkeys — In Japan. 

Japanese chemical companies 
manufacture and sell domestically 
prohibited pesticides in Indonesia, 
Malaysia 1 , Taiwan and the Philip- 
pines, as well aa In Latin America. 
For example, the Nihon Nohyaku 
Co. produces BHC, Lindane and 
DDVP — all banned In Japan and 
most other developed countries 
— in Malaysia. BHC affects the 
central nervous system and is su- 
spected of- causing tgmoure, re- 
productive disorders and leukae- 
mia. Undone Is carcinogenic and 
has laetlilg effects on the central 
nervous sy stem. 

Nlport Nohyaku and other Ja- . 
panese agricultural chemical pro- 
duct manufacturers fail to Inform 
farmers of the dangers of pes- 
tlcldes. or to 'educate them; about 
safety precautions. • .Tests con- 
ducted by the Malaysian branch of 
the environmentalist' group Friend 
of the Earth showed tnaf the aver- 
. age level of pesticides In the biood 
: .ot ’ Malaysians Is. between three . 
. and\ 1 4- times • that In people. \ln 
developed countries; |1 r 1 ,. .. - : ?.t 

l' Ths-jJapaheiee goyernmeht dbes 
not get involved; Matsuoka Nobuo, . 
: Director bf the' Peoples 'institute 
on ErierdV and Development inTo^> 


forcing them are unaware ofjlw 
existence." 

Consumer groups In J3JJ" 
hove only recently persuaded If* 
government to enact laws limits 
the mnnufoclure and useo^ 
non-blo-degradoble synthetic & 
tergenla. These too are exportai 
Kao Soap Company of Japan pro- j 
duces delergent9 at its Gagay 8 " 
de Oro City factory on Mindanao 
In the Philippines, which conlw> 
sodium alkyl sulphonate en 8 ,^ 
dlgm polyoxy ethylene alkyl. JJJ- 
of which are non-bfodegrfldjw 
and have serious negative Impaw 
on the environment. The uj 
Soap Company (Japan) maxes* 
mllar products In Thailand and,-™ 
wan. 

Several Institutes and con^JJJ 
groups are attacking whaL iw 
see as Improper conduct by ^ 

panese ) firms overseas- j" 

PaciflO-Asle Resources Cem^J 
Tokyo Is flghtlng the Mamu ^ 
per Mine- In $abah, M al8 j2 


that reflujf.e reyjdWprocedgres.be- 

fthrtrnloQlo rkoMkfnJ 


. oy- japan0B&7cpmpanleS;: abroad. 
But thbv :;;dori1 haVa ■ the •forge -bf 
■w v ; 4ota l[y;|gnbre , d.'; i f he' ; 

bureaiicr^t^ fesponslbie jar 'en- ■ 


. K It A IV4 1 r «.• 1 11 ; . 'Vi.'. 


■ 'f ' 'J ' • 


Which has damaged rice 
and fishing locally. Concern'^, 
a Iso been • raised about, water 8 
air pollution from in 

controlled' halm oil 'plantations 
Sqgth: East Asia. /. . 1 - - : .'. 

\ -i’V .. • ■ . 

„ The ' appreciation of thj 'Jj. 

panese; yen' against other 
elds • haa * stimulated 
manufacturing activities . Ja ^ 
developing world. But [his - 
.creased, activity will oonling,^ 
plit: the : lives, and envlrohn^ 1 ^. 
: people In ;less ■ developed : .r*g- 
Ir) • jeopardy unless - world •. 

forces Japanese companws 
Wopt -the. dame P^gtoncon^. 
measures abroad that they,™ 1 , 
at home Earthscan. , . ■■•.-• i ; v 
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Jordan Television, channel 2 Programmes from 7-13 February 

Saturday . 

■ 9-^0 Dad's Army. "The 

deadly Atlachement". » 

' 10:20 Feature Film, "Fire- • f 

ertak", Starring: Henry Fonda ^ 

and James Stewart, Larkin 

(Henry Fonda as a grim boddle) wl| f '• " 1 

and his gang decide to stay in V ^41 V. 

the small town of Flrecreek, 
rilie v 

confrontation is \£ ] 

murderous gang and the small 

township headed by the far- \ . f ^ 

m/sheriff (James Stewart). IV 

Sunday 

• 8^0 Who's The Boss 

' 9:10 The Day the Universe ^ m 

Changed, "A Matter of Fact": - v :..r' i ?J 

Th)8 programme is devoted to v u 

the Impact of a single invention: 

Printing. The medieval world, •■0-' 

dominated by the oral tradition 
of handing down memorized 

knowledge, is utterly trans- : ' 9 

fonood by Gutenberg's revolu- 
tionary technique of printing 
texts rapidly and Inexpensively. 

At Martin Luther's church In 
Germany we see gen- 

eraied the first modern propa- ^ 

M ompalgn. In the library Rage 0 f Angels Monday at 0:10 pm 
of Sir William More we observe 
how, by 1650, the printed page 

'wld oHnde x I na^nc^c a I a ?oaiH and performance, Interviews and The Kings", part 2. 

I«ol ^a^srd^zedknowledae with the dlreotor and dancers, 

T r rdlZed ” G6 ' and faaclnatlng archive foot- Thursday 

10:20 Magnum, "Mad Dogs a ge. 

^ English Men.” * 8:30 Paul Daniels Sh 

Monday * #a , 10 p em | ng ton Steele 

■ 8:30 Ever Decreasing Clr- • m-oo Feature Film 1 
• rw ^ Exeoutlve Stress: O | 0B| episode 6: Ann gets bored L a dv v °anS Lh< as'' sta rrlng: E 

£?«" asraswlKt; 

:?S£r.a s S jSwb, 

'jwuiive otrsas f , 0;3O Variet | ea concerns the mysterious dl 

W estlon Is hilariously , in-onTho Fourth Arm eol- pearanoe of an English n 

h this comedy series 1^ tha douhTe flo (Angela Lanabuiy) durln 

^thg Penelop Keith, one of - ^nund^nG ofX, volunleefa train journey to England. 
“Mhiniost popular oharao- 1 on the train are Interna 

!fd.k!? r6BM8 ' and dlstln- S^ioX^touoh photographer (Elliott Goul 


Rage of Angels Monday at 9:10 pm 


«iuT "" u uunaiQ raironno, 
cS^ ® nd wife who be- 
2s SSft! 11 Partners In the 
* 8 Publishing company. 

An » el8 ' Part 
Jennifer haa; 
™jn iaihe sde of an ailing 

BSSS and ^®re her son 
meets 8 ffi b 6 aoo,d8 nt, Jennifer 

comm S nd|no slid 
Marcbdsa 

ha i? 80ma 8ur “ 

^Gnews. fpr Ihe distraught 


Part 1: 

AlSftht Into thd BOI- 
'toit SI r lf ,lJd ? 8 W of our- 
QW«Jbctlpns In rehearsal 


and performance, Interviews 
with the dlreotor and dancers, 
and faaclnatlng archive foot- 
age. 

Tuesday 

■ 8:30 Ever Decreasing Cir- 
cles, episode 8: Ann gets bored 
of her routine life with her hus- 
band Martin who asks his 
neighbour's advise to change 
that. 

• 9:30 Varieties 

• 10:20 The Fourth Arm, epi- 
sode 6: All the doubts go 
around one of the volunteers. 
Galaghar sendB volunteers to 
Franoe In order to gel In touoh 
with the Prenoh resistance. 

Wednesday 

• 8:30 Three's Company 

.* 9:10 The Africans, 'The 
Garden of Eden In Decay": The 
economics of posl- 
., Independence Afrloa have left 
many of the continent's States 
unable to support themselves, 
and millions of people suffering 
from starvation or malnutrition. 
In All Mazrul's view African 
nations produce what they do 
not consume, yet consume 
what they cannot produce, in- 
efficiency and corruption drain 
. further resources. 

10: 26 Beet Seller. ‘Captain 


and The Kings", part 2. 

Thursday 

* 8:30 Paul Daniels Show 
*9:10 Remington Steele 

• 10:20 Feature Film, "The 
Lady Vanishes”, starring: Elliott 
Gould, Cyblll Shepherd and Al- 
gela Lansbory: Set In Nazi Ger- 
many shortly before the out- 
break of World War II, the story 
concerns the mysterious dlsap- 

t CmmIIaU maasU 


wi iwwihw ■'r # \T .7 • 

pearanoe of an English nanny 
(Angela Lansbury) during a 
train journey to England. Also 


on the train are International 
photographer (Elliott Gould), a 
beautiful, much married Amen- 


uduuuiw'i 77. . .1 

can socialite (Cyblll Shepherd), 
a top German surgeon (Herbert 
Lom) and two crlcxet-mad Eng- 


uviii/ mi iv* — - - - 

llshmen (Arthur Lowe and Ian 
Carmichael). 

Friday 

• 8:30 Throb, "Something 
Extra.” 

‘9:10 Falcon Crest 

• 10:20 Paradise Postponed, 
episode 7: Doughty talks to Sir 
Nicholas about the New Years 

Honours Uet and takes hlav0 : 

gueriesB as _aecre 0 v FredJe 
oaught in bed with Mrs Wck- 
stead. Doughty, discovers th^t 
he has beqn tricked.. r : 


' to The Star and fill up your days with good stuff.. 

: ■ ' -^Subg^ptlon^ rgt^ ire as follows: 

RiagtoH '• -,v>4 ^V-:. 1 ' • One^ear : Six; months ' t 

v OSS 60 - U8*3B ;. 1 

:4 African Countriw ' USS 00 ust 50 • 

J^j piii n^ 'iJSSR ''.fit ■ 0^1 hari , ^ •. V: U8S 130 . ■ us * 

fir#t-Clask Maih Send bank draft* toTha Star; P.O. Box B9l, Amman-J 
1 . : Allow 2 to 3 weeks for your first delivery. • •• • ■ 


Programme Highlights For Week 
Beginning Saturday, February 7, 1987 

PLAY OF THE WEEK: INTIMATE EXCHANGES: The Play 
of the Week slot for the next four weeks Is an adaptation 
for BBC World Service of one of the most daring theatri- 
cal projects of recent times — INTIMATE EXCHANGES 
by leading British playwright Alan Ayckbourn. It is not one 
play but eight, each with an alternative ending. The 
characters, some of whom appear In all the plays and oth- 
ers in just a few, are intended to be played by Just two 
actors. Robin Herford and Lavinla Bertram star in this 
production. 

TECHNOLOGIES FOR THE 21ST CENTURY: A news ser- 
ies of weekly interviews with specialists in fields of techn- 
ology which could have a significant Impact in the next 
century. The first programme looks at fuel for transport. 

MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS: In the 400 years since her 
execution, Mary Queen of Scots has provoked consider- 
ably disagreement among scholars and historians. Today, 
passions may have cooled but her story remains both tra- 
gic and mysterious as Roger Fenby discovers. 

AFTER HENRY: A second series of this gentle comedy by 
Simon Brett about Sarah (Henry's widow), her teenage 
daughter and her elderly mother. They live In separate 
flats within the same house but, as they all discover, the 
mother-daughter relationship dies hard. 

THE MUSIC OF WORK: Kevin Crossley-Holland explores 
the wide-ranging reperatory of workaongs from all over 
the world. In the second programme he plays recording 
associated with hunters and herders. 


Saturday 7/2/87 


* 20:30 Play of The 
Week: . Intimate Exchanges 


Sunday 8/2/87 

* 11:46 The Music of 
Work 

* 13:30 Play of The 
Week: Intimate Exchanges 

* 18:16 Mary Queen of 
Scots . 

* 23:00 The Music of 
Work 


Wednesday 11/2/87 

* 17:15 The Music of 
Work 

* 17:30 After Henry 

* 19:16 Technologies for 
the 21st Century 

Thursday 12/2/87 

* 06:30 Mary Queen of 
Scots 

* 11:45 Technologies for 
the 21st Century' 

. * 12:30 After Henry 

Friday 13/2/87 

* 07:30 The Muslo of 
Work 










uzzles 


Chess 


ACROSS 


1 Reactionary C13). 

8 Petty black marketeer 

8 Wow-moving creature 

<8j. 

10 Togetherness — 
academic Job! (10). 

12 Cabal member, 
Labour UP, or name 
of Shaftesbury or 
Wilkes (6J. 

14 Immature (6). 

16 Structure with best 
view? (10). 

19 Mole (8). 

20 Head — spread! (4). 

21 Non-speaking role (7- 


DOWN 


2 Type of coffee (8), 

3 Competitor (5). 

4 Entrance (7). 

5 Planet (6). 

0 . Bung (7>. 

? Flower holder (4). 

11 Unmarried woman (8). 

13 Record of ship, etc (3, 
41. 

14 Endure (7). ' 

16 Capital or Jordan (8). 

17 Type oT seat that aaves 
space (3-2). 

18 Ancient Peruvian (4). 
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Solution 


Across: 1 


Stickleback)' 9 Quadruple: 10 Cun- 1 1 


t«T . V * ! couri a Approximate 

18 Admirer 17 Despot; 19 Azure; 23 0: 


JUNIOR X-WORD 



a aS^SVlSS! 1 VtSStw 3^4 

11, Spanish river. 1 4 , Tw&t Pn to apiral ahS? 

o' «“• "ft 


TARGET 

The 

EXPRESS • 
Word Game, 


SOLUTION 
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R 
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White mates In three moves 
at latest, against any defence 
•by W. R. Shlnkmnn). White 
has a choice of pawn promo- 
tions, and he can select any 
piece bar a king. 

William Shlnknum was 
nicknamed “The Wizard of 
Grand Rapids’* — his home 
town— ror his fertile output 
of 3500 problems, many of 
which remain classics a cen- 
tury later. Bom u Czech, he 
became a U.S. lawyer, pluved 
the violin, and wns a dnh 
hand at billiards. 


Chess 

solution 


1 P — KS=R l If KxP; 2 
P—R8-Kt, K—Kt4: 3 ft— K5 
mate. If X— Bi; 2 P—RS^Q. 

K-Q3; 3 Q-BOj; 
3 Q—R? mate. 


mam words oi tour 
letters lr more can von 
make from the letters shown 
here f in making a word, euob 
letter rtiay be used once only. 
Each word mast contain the 
lance letter and there must be 
at least one 10 -letter word 
in the list. No plurals i no 
foreign words ; .no proper 
names, TODAY'S TARGET t 
30 words, good: 38 words, 

very good: 4? words, excellent. 

8UI.UTIUN : 

8*bt beet behest beret berm 
{JJ-J*! 1 beset beroin besot best 
£££» boomer boor boost 
booster boot bootee booth 
aSth 8 ttS?. bort boaii bosom 
both bother BOTHERSOME 
hroine : broom brose broth 

rhlimh b * rb K obese oboe omftro 
™omb .robe robot sherbet 

theoDhh acm, A re . *orb sorbo 
tomb 0 thr0l> thrombose 



West 

4 IC 8 

5 Q8532 0 189 ' 

6 9 O A 85 

4 J 10842 A 976 

* A 109 
© J 87 
O KJ 10432 

Dealer South. Game alL 
This deal Is from the maUh 
between Greece and Den- 
niark . in the European 
Championship. The DaZa 
played reasonably in 3NT end 
made twelve tricks after s 
heart lead. 

The Greek pair reached Six 
Diamonds after one of fee 
modern sequences. In whkh 
North responded 1NT to 
South's opening One DU- 
tnond. Is Six Diamonds on, do 
you think? Even If We* 
(finds the perfect lead of the 
king of spades. South eao 
cash the king of clubs, enter 
dummy with a heart, and 
discard two spades on +A0. 
Then, apart from the poaf 
blHty of pinning © 10, uten 
will be a squeeze againS 
West in hearts and dins. 

■In practice, West led i 
club, south knocked out the 
ace of trumps, won the spade 
return, and crossed to dumnj 
•with a trump. He could have 
made the contract now dj 
drawing the last trump, cub- 
ing 4ft Q, ruffing a spade, 
and playing out all W* 
trumps, squeezing West, 

For some reason tn* 
declarer omitted to cash the 
third winner in clubs. Ttv 
squeeze position was then nd 
so- clear. West discarded 
cleverly, throwing seven! 
clubs and giving declarer the 
Idea that the clubs wav 
guarded by East. Scran 
parted with dummy's fourth 
club and lost a heart at tw 
finish. 


North 
♦ 653 
© AK4 
O Q87 
4 A Q5 3 
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